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HON. J. L. MOTLEY, MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


The appointment of Mr. Motley to the posi- 
tion of Minister to the Court of St. Cloud was 
well received throughout the courtry by men 
of all shades of political opinion. It was 
deemed in all circles an appointment “fit 
to be made,” and he went to his position with 
the best wishes of his countrymen, and was 

31 


received in a manner that denoted: the high 
appreciation in which he was held inEngland. 
He went at a delicate time, just when the ex- 
travagant speech of Senator Sumner had 
touched the popular mind, that operated like 
the lawyer’s plea, who represented his client’s 
wrongs so touchingly that he wept, remarking 
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he was half so badly 
used before. Mr, Reverdy Johnson had come 


home, the British press was violent in its de- 
nunciations of Brother Jonathan, there were 
rumors that his mission would be encumbered 
with severe instructions, and the position 
seemed one of perplexity and trouble. Yet 
he went, and the result was as stated. The 


British Lion roared as gently as any sucking 


dove, and Mr. Motley entered at once upon 

his duties, as though Mr.. Sumner had never’ 

lived. ‘ 

Probably Mr. Motley is as well known in 
England as in America, if not better, Oxford, 
in 1860, having recognized his historical 
worth by the honorary title of D.C. L. His 
History of Holland was peculiarly pleasant to 
Englishmen, as it cleared up doubts and 
statéd many new facts relating to the designs 
of Spain upon England in 1588, and his de- 
scription of the battle of the Armada was 
regarded by them as one of the finest bits of 
historical writing ever penned. Thus he was 
particularly acceptable to them as minister, 
and press and people were eloquent in welcom- 
ing him, pressing their hospitalities even be-. 
fore he had a chance to land. 

' Besides the title received from Oxford, 
Mr. Motley succeeded Mr. Preseott in the 
Institute of France, Harvard conferred on him 

“the degree of LL.D., and he holds honorary 
positions in other learned societies abroad. 

Mr. Motley was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
April 15, 1814, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1831, from which he proceeded to 
the University of Gottingen, where he con- 
tinued about one year, and spent another 
year at Berlin, still prosecuting his studies, 
after which he travelled in the south of 
Europe, chiefly in Italy. On his return home, 
he studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1836. Law, however, was too dull and 
tedious for a mind trained as his had been, 


and he gave himself to literature, publishing, 


in 1839, a novel, entitled “ Morton’s Hope, or 
the Memories of a Young Provincial.” _ This 
attracted favorable notice for its admirable 
sketches of German life, but was not a success. 
A second novel, entitled “ Merry Mount,” ap- 
peared ten years later. During the interval 
he contributed to several of the better class 
of American periodicals, and published one 
or two anonymous works. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1856 that he became known to the 
world as a historian of the highest order. In 
that year his “History of the Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” was issued, and was at once 


recognized as the work of a master hand. It 
has passed through several editions, both in 
England and America; has been translated 


into French by Guizot; and has been publish- 
ed in the German and Dutch languages. A 
part of the sequel to this work was issued in 
1860, under the title of “The History of the 
United Netherlands, from the Death of 
William the Silent to theSynod of Dort,” and 
the concluding volumes followed in 1865. The 
materials placed at his disposal were plentiful, 
and the ground was almost new. He was 
eminently successful as a writer for reviews. 
The most marked of his publications were his 
paper on De Tocqueville’s “Democracy in 
America,” and another on Goethe, that ap- 


. peared in the New York Review, and a paper 
on the life and character of “ Peter the Great” 


in the North American Review. His contri- 
butions were many and were all distinguished 
by the highest order of talent. 

In 1841 Mr. Motley was appointed, under 
the Tyler administration, Secretary of Lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg, which pust he held but 
eight months, abandoning the position for 
literary pursuits, which he continued unin- 
terruptedly until 1861, when he was appointed 
Minister to Austria by President Lincoln, 
which position he held till 1867, when Mr, 
Seward’s letter, based on the famous Mc- 
Cracken story, caused his resignation, and a 
reply to Mr. Seward, at once dignified and 
severe. The McCracken statement charged 
the crime of disrespect upon the officials rep- 
resenting the country abroad, and that Mr, 
Motley with the rest had spoken disparagingly 
of his superiors. Without denying the state- 
ment, as too impertinent for reply, he resigned 
his place without admitting its correctness, 
and manifested a contempt that the country 
very generally sympathized with. Upon the 
accession of General Grant, Mr. Motley was 
held in abeyance for some position, and the 
vacancy occasioned by the recall of Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson came opportunely. His 
name had been mentioned for a cabinet ap- 
pointment, but his present position js better 
adapted to his tastes, and his great ability and 
integrity of character are needed in the 
settlement of the important question at issue. 

The settlement of the Alabama claims will 
form the principal feature of his diplomatic 
relations with England, and it is known that 
he hopes for a peaceful settlement of the 
difficulty, and will strive to maintain the 
harmony that should subsist betwixt the two 
nations. 
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ROBIN HOOD. 


) O names in juvenile literature command 
such profound attention as those of 


“Robin Hood and Little John,” that 


in their very sound bear a significance 
of the character of the individuals 
which tradition gives as their posses- 
sors. Their existence is fixed so far 
back in time that they have become 
little better than myths. The scene 
of their exploits has disappeared, and 
Sherwood Forest, that erewhile rang 
with the notes of Robin Hood’s bugle 
hora, is now the site of busy towns, 
with every trace effaced of the gallant — 
outlaw and his merry men. But in 
the ancient names of things are, as it 
were, echoes of that far time. Thus 
there is “ Robin Hood’s Bay,” on the 
coast of Yorkshire, where the gallant 
forester was, it is said, prone to prey 
upon travellers by sea as well as land, 

= “Robin Hood’s Hill,” near Gloucester, 
=< and another of the same name in 


Derbyshire, and “ Robin Hood’s Well,” 
near Doncaster, Yorkshire, over which 
2= >" in the last century, Lord Carlisle built 
a stone curb, that yet endures, from 
which the wayfarer may drink, and 
breathe a benison on the one whose 
name it bears. This may be the famous well of St. Dunstan. 

It is assumed by some of the iconoclasts of modern times, who delight in destroying 
shrines, and overturning those glorious fabrics in which the common mind would forever rest— 
who have just succeeded in reducing even William Tell to a myth, in spite of the heroic en- 
thusiasm his story has enkindled and the good it has done as a stimulant of patrioffe fervor— 
that Robin Hood was but a mythical embodiment of the outlaw spirit of thgt remote and un- 
settled age, about whom poetry has woven a spell and romance embellished with deeds that 
combined the loftiest chivalry and most generous daring, offset by outlawry and violence that 
are not only excused and forgiven but praised for the sake of the former. We cling to the 
personality of the bold forest chief, and accept the facts regarding him as presented in the 
best authorities. 4 

Robin Hood was born at Locksley, in the county of Nottingham, in the reign of Henry IL, 
about 1160, of which the old ballad tells us: _ . 


“In Locksly town, in merry Nottinghamshire, 
In merry sweet Locksly town, 

There bold Robin Hood was born and was bred, 
Bold Robin of famous renown.” 


A ballad of a hundred years later than the above throws a doubt about this origin, though 
maintaining his identity, claiming for him that he was the left-handed son of a Richard, Eari 
of Huntington, the title to whose earlship he maintained in the latter portion of his life. 
The ballad under notice thus imputes his origin, and to this our engraving on page 509 
refers: 
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“And mony ane sings o’ grass, o’ grass, 
And mony ane sings 0’ corn; 
And mony ane sings o’ Robin Hood, 
Kens little whare he was born. 
“It was nae in the ha’, the ha’, 
Nor in the painted bower; 
But it was in the gude,green wood, 
Amang the lily flower,” 


That his extraction was noble, writers re- 
garding him believe, the whole tendency of 
song and tradition going to prove it, and that 
_ his true name was Robert Fitzooth, which 
vulgar pronunciation easily corrupted into 
Robin Hood. He early showed, at any rate, 
the noble art of spending his money freely, 
which he lavishly scattered, and his inherit- 


ance dwindled under hisextravagance. This’ 


led to a necessity for doing something by 
which to improve his finances, and in that 
day “the road” was the readiest way to 
wealth, as speculation is now, and was quite 
as commendable. He was compelled to 
abandon civilization, and preyed upon it, thus 
making him a name far sooner than he would 
have done by a life-time of meritorious action. 
Another theory regarding his outlawry is that 
he was Saxon born, and, in the spirit of liberty 
that filled him, rather than endure'the tyran- 
ny of the Normans, he betook him to the 
woods, and there, with his hundred: men in 
“Lincoln green,” with their swords and sharp 
arrows, he held 4 royal court in defiance of 
the oppressor, doing him all the mischief he 
could. The forests in those days, lying in 
immense tracts, were inaccessible to the 
unfamiliar, which gave him all the advantage; 
he feared no pursuit and for years kept the 
king of England at bay, defying all effort nade 
‘to punt him down. The forest'was his com- 
missariat. It abeunded with the best of deer, 
and the wood was abundant with which to 
cook it when brought down by the “cloth- 
yard” shaft of the bowmen, in the use of 
which all, like their master, were expert: 


“Rebin Hood he bent. up a noble bow, 
And a broad arrow he let flye; ~ 
* He hit that mark a hundred rod, 
And he causgd a hart to dye.” 


His company, in process of time consisted 
of a hundred archers, “ men skillful in battle, 
whom four times that number of the boldest 
fellows durst not attack.” His manner of re- 
cruiting was somewhatsingular, then, though 
tt is copied in a civiloway now by the homee- 
opathic doctors who first try the effects of their 
own medicines; for, in the words of an old 


writer, “ Whenever he heard of any that were 
of unusual strength and ‘ hardines, he would 
desgyse himself, and, rather than fayle, go 
lyke a beggar to become acquaynted with 
them; and, after he had tryed them with 
fyghting, never give them over tyl he had 
used means to drawe them to lyve after his 
fashion.” In practice of this mode, however, 
he in almost all the trials was overcome, and 
had more light in quarterstaff exercise let 
into his head than Captain Bunsby, of modern 
time, through thé agen¢y of belaying-pin ex- 
perience. A broken head-was a passport to 
his good graces, aud he never failed to secure 
in his service the one who had proved his 
superior. He felt that he could trust the 
breaking of a head -toany one of them, who 
had practised so reapectably on his own. In 
shooting with the long bow, however, which 
they chiefly. practised, “ they excelled all the 
men of the land; though, as oceasion required, 
they had also other. weapons.” 

With his men around him—of whom we 
have aceounts of Little John, Will Scarlet, 
George-a-Green, Friar Tuck, and others—he 
was an independent sovereign, at perpetual 
war with law, yet, while levying tributes from 
the law officers and priests, whom he did not 
love, he was kind to the poor, and relieved 
such as were desolate and oppressed. The 
widow and the orphan he gave to, generously. 
He had a profound regard for woman. Even 
at the last of his life, when dying in anunnery 
fromthe treachery of a nun, a relative, whom 
he had entrusted; to bleed him, and Little 
John, in his indignation wishes to burn the 
nunnery: 

“ Now nay, now hay,” quoth Robin Hood, 

“That boon I'll not grant thee, 
For I never hurt woman in all my life, 
Nor man in woman’s company.” 


A writer in the fourteenth century called 
him a most celebrated robber, but admitted 
that he robbed the rich only, never killed any 
person unless he was attacked or, resisted, 
would not suffer a woman to be abused, and 
was always generous to the poor. “I disap- 
prove,” said he, “of! the rapine of the man; 
but he was the most humane and prince or 
all robbers.” Not commendable, certainly, 
from a legal and honest point of view, but 
Robin Hood would have graeed the present 
generation, where overreaching is reduced to 
a science, and thongh fhe bid to “Stand and 
deliver!” is never heard, it is felt everywhere. 
The chivalric character of the outlaw, Robin 
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Hood, comprehended also reverence for re- 
ligion. He was a devout and earnest Chris- 
tian, in practice, and observed the ordinances 
of the church with scrupulous fidelity, always 
insisting on the performance of mass, and 
sometimes when danger pressed on every side, 
and time for escape was needed. Thus the 
ballad: 
“A good manor than had Robyn, 
In lande whare that he were; 
Enny day or he wolde dyne, 
Three masses wolde he here. 


to the untertain freedom of Norman suffer- 
ance, and hence few of his acts could be said 
to have been done withont the benefit of 
clergy. He had, however, small reverence for 
the fat bishops and abbots, who, under the 
sanction of the governinent bled the people, 
and lost no octasion to relieve them of their 
ill-gotten gains, returning them to the poor 
people from whom they had been taken. 
Thus he treated the “lusty priests,” when, 
disguised as a mork, he was refused alms by 
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“The one in the worship of the fader, 
The other of the Holy Goost— 

The thyrde was of our dere Ladye, 
That he loved of all others the most. . 


“Robyn loved our dere Ladye, 
For doute of dedely synne, 
Wolde he never do company harm, 
That any woman was in.” 


He was, undonbtedly, notwithstanding his 
crimes, what Father Taylor would have called 
a “sweet sinner.” In his ranks were Saxon 
priests, who chose the freedom of the forests 


“ Benedicite, then said Robin Hood, 
Some pitty on me take; 

Cross you my hand with a silver groat 
For our dear ladie’s sake.” 

“ Now, by our holy dame,” the priests repli’d, 
“We never a penny have; 

For we this morning have been rob’d, 
And could no money save.” 


He undevontly told them tliey lied, and 
taking them from their horse he proposed 
they should all pray for money, and then, at 
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the end of an hour, search each other to see 
how much had been miraculously sent them. 
This they did, and— ‘ 


“Then Robin took pains to search them both, 
And he found good store of gold; 

Five hundred peeces presently 
Upon the grass was told. 

Here is a brave show, said Robin Hood, 
Such store of gold to see, 

' And you shall each one have a part, 

Cause you prayed so heartily.” 


“ He gave them fifty pounds a-peece,” keeping 
the rest, and after swearing them, “ Upon this 
holy grass,” to truth, chastity and charity, he 
let them go. So, when the Bishop of Hereford 
fell into Robin’s hands, in that perilous Sher- 
wood Forest, he was caused to yield all the 
money he had and sing a mass in the forest, 
then was made the participant of a feast from 
his own plate, cheered by his own wines, in 
happy companionship with Friar Tuck, and 
afterwards placed on his own horse with the 
“tail within his hand,” when, after being 
bidden “for Robin Hood to pray,” he was 
driven out of the forest, making a most un- 
clerical figure. 

The life of Robin Hood abounds with such 
exploits, and those in which he circumvented 
or overcame the officers of the law, the delight 
manifest in their recital attesting that out- 


lawry was not unpalatable to the narrators. 


Indeed we think the feeling is inherent in all, 
now, and must have been in all ages, especial- 
ly where the law is or was stringent. The 
sheriff was a powerful officer in the time of 
Robin Hood, and his distraints upon the 
people, as the officer of oppressive law, were 
provocative of much ill towards him. This 
feeling is very manifest in an old ballad, that 
describes, with glee, a trick upon the sheriff 
of Nottingham, in which Robin, disguised as 
a butcher, entered the town, and by his prod- 
igality attracted the attention of the sheriff, 
who hoped to take advantage of his supposed 
weakness. Thus: 


“*Hast thou any horn beasts,’ the sheriff replied, 
* Good fellow, to sell cnto me?’ 

* Yes, that I have, good master sheriff, 
I have hundreds two or three, 


And a hundred aker of good free land, 

If you please it to see; , 
And I'll make you as good assurance of it, 
_ As ever my father made me.’ 


The sheriff he saddled his good palfréy, 
And with three hundred pounds in gold, 


Robin Hood. 


Away he went with bold Robin Hood, 
His horned beasts to behold. 


Away then the sheriff and Robin did ride, 
To the forest of merry Sherwootl, 

Then the sheriff did say, God bless us this day,- 
From a man they call Robin Hood! 


But when a little farther they came, 
Bold Robin he chanced to spy 
A hundred head of good red deer, 
Cowe tripping the sheriff fall nigh. 
‘How like you my horn’d beasts, good master 
sheriff? 
They be fat and fair to see.’ 
‘I tell thee, good fellow, I would I were gone, 
For I like not thy company.’ 


Then Robin set his horn to his mouth, 
And blew bat blasts three; 

Then quickly anon there came Little John, 
And all his company. 


‘What is your will, master?’ then said Little 
Jobn, 
‘Good master, come tell unto me.’ 
‘Ihave brought hither the sheriff of Notting- 
ham 
This day to dine with thee.’ 


‘He is welcome to me,’ then said little John, 

_ *T hope he will honestly pay; 

I know he has gold, if it be but well told, 
Will serve us to drink‘all day.’ 


Then Robin took his mantle from his back, 
And laid it upon the ground; 

And out of the sheriff's portmantle 
He told three hundred pound. 


Then Robin he brought him thorow the wood, 
And set him on his dapple gray; 

‘O,have me commended to your wife athome; 
So Robin went laughing away.” 


This conduct, of course, excited the ire of 
the king—some say Edward Il.—and every 
effort was made to reach the rebel and sub- 
due him, but in vain. At length the king him- 
self, in the dress of a monk, penetrated the 
forest and in a peaceful interview with Robin, 
according to the ancient ballad, brought him 
to subjection. In this interview, however, 
occurs an incident that Sir Walter Scott, in 
“Ivanhoe,” makes a very interesting point of, 
imputing, however, the “ buffet” alluded to in 
the stanzas to Friar Tuck, as the recipient: 


“Smyte on boldely, sayd Robyn, 
I give thee large leve. 

Anone our kynge, with that worde, 
He folde up his sleve, 

And sych a buffet he gave Robyn, 
To grounde he yede fall nere. 
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I make myn avowe to God, sayd Robyn, 
Thou art a stalwarthe frere; 


There is pith in thyne arme, sayd Robyn, 
I trowe thou canst well shote. 


Thus our kynge and Robyn Hode 
Togeder than they met.” 


Robin and his men entered the service of 
the king, was introduced to the court, and re- 
ceived all the attention that his pride could 
desire, but there was a longing for the green 
wood and the “chapell” to Mary Magdalene 
in “Bernysdale” (Barnesdale). All of his 
men had left him but Littl John and Will 
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“ Pray, who did kill this noble stag? . 
"Twas I, ’twas I, 'twas I; 

And I am known as Robin Hood! 
Bold Robin, you must die. 

Bold Robin then he blew his horn, 
And soon his archers came, 

They ducked the verdurer in the pool, 
And laughed to see his shame.” 


The very leaves responded to it, the hollow 
reverberate rocks echoed it, and all the wood- 
land sprites awoke at its bidding. We read 
in “Ivanhoe” that when the Black Prince 
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Scarlet (Scathelocke), and he requested of 
the king a furlough to revisit the scenes of 

7 his exploits. Thither he went, and standing 
beneath the green branches of the forest he 
blew a blast upon that wonderful horn, whose 
sound was sd familiar. Then— 


' ——“ gadred them togyder, 
In a lytell throne, 
Seven score of wight yonge men, 
Came redy on a rone.” 


The bugle note is always answered at the 
nick of time. It is a pleasant attendant on 
the bold forester, and we hear it, in fancy, all 
the way through his romantic history: 

. 


gift of the horn, that, subsequently sounded 
by Wamba, when attacked by the traitors, 
brought instant aid. This is one of the most 
interesting incidents in that enchanting book. 

He lived his sylvan life for twenty years 


* after returning to the forest, and, viewed in 


the wise and practical light of our day, he 
may not have been a very useful member of 
society; but the thirteenth century was not 
very far advanced, the feudal system was in 
existence, and the times were jp an unsettled 
condition; but his sympathy, manly kindness 
and genuine chivalry atone for much of the 
wrong, as we regard it, that he did, while 
there is something in us that.is taken by the 
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bold abandon of the life he led, its freedom 
from worldly conventionalities, its healthful 
and invigorating nature, sustained by those 
spirits as wild and reckless as his own, the 
beloved of his own men and the common 
people everywhere. The youthful mind, in 
an especial manner, at oifte avows its sym- 
pathy, and if left to choice of lot in life, one 
like that of Robin Hood’s would be the one 
selected. 

There is a “Maid Marian” that figures in 
the later ballads, associated with Robin Huod 


in Sherwood Forest, but she probably is a 
creation of romance. She is represented as 


“a bonny fine maid of a noble degree,” be- * 


loved by Robin, who. when driven into exile, 


separated from her “ with a sad and sorrowful 
heart.” 


“Perplexed and vexed, and troubled in mind, 
She drest herself as a page, 

And ranged the wood, to find Robin Hood, 
The bravest man in that age.” P 


Armed “ with quiver and bow, sword, buckler 
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and all,” she encountered Robin inthe forest, 
who also was disguised, and they “fell to 
blowes,” till— 
—"“the-blood ran apace from bold Robin's 
face, 
And Marian was wounded sore.” 


He proposed that she should be one of his 
“ string,” when his voice revealed himself, and 
“ Her self she did quickly discover, 


And with kisses sweet she did him greet, 
Like a most loyal lover.” 


ROBIN AND FRIAR TUCK GETTING THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD DRUNK. 


The ballad goes on to say— 
“Tn solid content together they liv’d, 
With all their yeomen gay; * 
They lived by ‘their’ hands, without any 
lands. 
And so they did many a day.” 

An interest attaches to all of Robin’s ret- 
inue that appear before us—from Little John, 
with his stature of seven feet, to Allen-a-dale, 
the lovesick poet—as all have manifested 
pluck and prowess; but the jolliest of them, 
unctuous with fun, the embodiment of mis- 
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chief, the king of good fellows, is Friar Tuck. 
The balladists delight’ in him, and Scott and 
the biographers make him conspicuous. 
Nothing can be richer, for instance, than 
Scott’s description of him in the interview 
between Richard Coeur de Lion and the 
Friar, the “Clerk of Copmanhurst,” by the 
pool of St. Dunstan. More than reference to 
this is unnecessary, as everybody has read it. 
There isno denying the fact that all sym- 
pathize with the friar, and, however correct 
aud pious, side sooner with him than with 


And comming to the middle streame, =“ 
There he threw Robin in; 

‘And chuse thee, chuse thee, fine fellow, 
Whether thou wilt sink or swim.” 


He was immediately enrolled one of the band 
whom the magical horn summoned to their 
leader’s assistance. 

As already intimated, Robin’s death was 
tragica!l. When, advanced in years, he was 
taken ill, he was induced to place himself in 
the hands of a female relative, the Abbess of 
Kirkley’s nunnery, for the purpose of being 


ROBIN TIES THE TIPSY BISHOP TO H1S HORSE, AND WHIPS HIM INTO NOTTINGHAM, 


the stately divines who figure in the old story. 
We have, in our initial illustration, a repre- 
sentation of Robin’s encounter with , the 
doughty “Curtal Fryer.” Robin has borne 
the friar across the stream and demands that 
the friar shall render him the like service for 
the second time: 


“The fryer tooke Robin on’s back againe, 
And stept in to the knee, 

Till he came at the middle streame, 
Neither good nor bad spake he, 


bled. A vein was opened in his arm by the 
treacherous woman and he was locked into a 
room to bleed to death. Weak and failing, 
there fi before his dimming vision a 
thought of his wild-wood home and his 
faithful companions in those retreats so long 
his pride: 


“ He then bethought him of his bugle horn, 
Which hung low down to his knee; 

He set his horn unto his mouth, 
And blew out weak blasts three. 


= 


» “Then Little John, when hearing him; 
As he sat under the tree; 
‘I fear my master is near dead, 
He blows so wearily,’ 


“Then Little John to fair Kirkley is gone, 
As fast as he can dree! 

But when he came to Kirkley Hall, 
He broke locks two or three, 


“Until he came bold Robin to, 
When he fell on his knee: 

‘A boon, a boon,’ cries Little John, 
‘Master, I beg of thee.’ 


“* What is that boon,’ quoth Robin Hood, 
‘ Little John, thou begs of me?” 

‘It is to burn fair Kirkley Hall, 
‘And all their nunnery.’ 


“*Now nay, now nay,’ quoth Robin Hood, 
*That boon I'll not grant thee, 

For I never hurt woman in all my life, 
Nor man in woman's company. 


“*T never hurt fair maid in all my life, 
Nor at my end shall it be; 
But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
And a broad arrow I'll let flee, 
_And where that arrow is taken up, 
There shall my grave digged be. 


“*Lay me a green sod at my head, 
And another at my feet; 

And lay my beut bow by my side, 
Which was my music sweet; ; 

And make my grave of gravel and green, 
Which is most right and meet. 


“*Let me have length and breadth enough, 
With a green sod under my head, 

That they may say, when I am dead— 
Here lies bold Robin Hood.’ 


“These words they readily promised him, 
Which did bold Robin please; 

And there they buried bold Robin Hood, 
Near to the fair Kirkleys.” 


It was long after.Robin Hood’s death, ere 
the life he inaugurated, or fostered, was dis- 
continued. It degenerated at last into the 
freebooter’s calling, devoid of the chivalric 
daring and generous attributes that had 
characterized his career, and those of his men, 
which grew oppressive on all cl@sses, and 
levied contributions from rich and poor; 
therefore, without the sympathy of the people, 
crowded out by advancing civilization, and 
opposed by severe law, it ceased. 

The grave of Robin Hood cannot be pointed 
out, but in some such spot as our artist has 


imagined, on page 520, away from the haunts 
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of men, beneath the trees he loved so well, 
amid the singing of birds and the rustling of 
leaves, with the wind sighing in the treetops, 
the flowers exhaling their fragrance, and 
the brooks pouring ceaseless melody, would 
the ranger choose to lie, the little cross at his 
grave asking the prayers of all Christian 
people for the soul of Robin Hood. 

The story of Locksley, as woven into the 
romance of “Ivanhoe,” by Sir Walter Scott, 
represents him at the tournament of Ashby 
de la Zouche, where he first appears asa stout, 
well-set yeorhan, arrayed in Lincoln green, 
having twelve arrows stuck in his belt, with a 
baldric and badge of silver, and a bow of six 
feet length in his hand, with a countenance, 
which constant exposure to weather had 
rendered brown as a hazel-nut. He next is 
seen, or heard, shouting at the discomfiture 
of John, and is made a special object of the 
king’s suspicion and dislike. After the 
tournament there was to be a trial of skill in 
archery, to the successful contestant in which 
was to be awarded a bugle-horn mounted 
with silver, and a silken baldric, richly orna- 
mented with a medallion of Saint Hubert, the 
patron of sylvan sports. But eight ne 
the lists of thirty who at first presen 
themselves, the rest having withdrawn, when 
it was known that they were to compete with 
archers of the royal forests of Needwood and 
Charnwood. Among those who entered, 
Locksley did not appear. The story thus 

s: 

“Prince John stepped from his royal seat 
to view more nearly the persons of these 
chosen yeomen, several of whom wore the 
royal livery. Having satisfied his curiosity by 
this investigation, he looked for the object of 
his resentment, whom he observed standing 
on the same spot, and with the same com- 
posed countenance which he had exhibited 
upon the preceding day. 

“Fellow,” said Prince John, “ I guessed by 
thy insolent babble thou wert no true lover of 
the long bow, and I see thou darest not ad- 
venture thy skill among such merry men as 
stand yonder.” 

“Under favor, sir,” replied the yeoman, “I 
have another reason for refraining to shoot, 
hesides the fearing discomfiture and disgrace.” 

“And what is thy other reason?” said 
Prince John, who for some cause which per- 
haps he could not himself have explained, felt 
a painful curiosity respecting this individual. 

“ Because,” replied the woodsman, “I know 
not if these yeomen and I are used to shoot 
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at the same marks; and because, moreover, I 
know not how‘ your grace might relish the 
winning of a third prize by one who has un- 
wittingly fallen under your displeasure.” 
Prince Jobn colored as he put the question. 
“What is thy name, yeoman ?” 
“ Locksley,” answered the yeoman. 
“Then, Locksley,” said Prince John, “ thou 
shalt shoot in thy turn, when these yeomen 
have displayed their skill. If thou carriest 
the prize, I will add to it twenty nobles; but 
if thou losest it, thou shalt be stripped of thy 


Hood. 
expel thee from the presence as a faint- 
hearted craven.” 

“This is no fair chance you put on me, 
_proud prince,” said the yeoman, “to compel 
me to peril myself against the best archers of 
Leicester and Staffordshire, under the penalty 
of infamy if they should overshoot me. 
Nevertheless, I will obey your pleasure.” 

“Look to him close, men-at-arms,” said 
Prince John, “his heart is sinking; I am 
jealous lest he attempt to escape the trial. 


THE KING &PPEARING TO ROBLN DISGUISED AS A MONK. 


Lincoln green, and scourged out of the lists 
with bowstrings, for a wordy and insolent 
art,” 

“And how if I refuse to shoot on such a 
wager?” said the yeoman. “Your grace’s 
power, supported, as it is, by so many men- 
at-arms, may indeed easily strip and scourge 
me, but cannot compel me to bend or draw 
my bow.” 

“If thou refusest my fair proffer,” said the 
prince, “the provost of the lists shall cut thy 
bowstring, break thy bow and arrows, and 


a buck and a butt of wine are ready for your 
refreshment in yonder tent, when the prize 
is won.” 

A target was placed at the upper end of the 
southern avenue which led to the lists. The 
contending archers took their station in turn, 
at the bottom of the southern access; the 
distance between that station and the mark 
allowing full distance for what was called a 
shot at rovers, The archers, having previously 
determined by lot their order of precedence, 
were to shoot each three shafts in succession. 
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The sports were regulated ‘by an officer of 
inferior rank, termed the Provost of the 

Games; for the high rank of the marshals of 
the lists would have been held degraded had_ 
they condescended to superintend the sports 

of the yeomanry. 

. One by one the archers, stepping forward, 

delivered their shafts yeomanlike and bravely. 

Of twenty-four arrows, shot in succession, ten 

were fixed in the target, and the others ranged 

so near it, that, considering the distance of 
the mark, it was accounted good archery Of 


of Hubert’s, he shall be bound to shoot one at 
that which I shall propose.” 

“That is but fair,” auswered Prinee John, 
“and it shall not be refused thee. If thou 
dost beat this braggart, Hubert, I will fl the 
bugle with silver pennies for thee.” 

“A man can do but his best,” answered 
Hubert; “but my grandsire drew a good 
long-bow at Hastings, and I trust not to 
dishonor his memory.” 

The former target was now removed, and a 
fresh one of the same size placed in its room, 
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the ten shafts which hit the target, two with- 
in the inner ring were shot by Hubert, a 
forester in the service of Malvoisin, who was 
accordingly pronounced victorious. 

“Now, Locksley,” said Prince John, to the 
bold yeoman, with a bitter srhile, “ wilt thou 
try conclusions with Hubert, or wilt thou 
yield up bow, baldric and quiver, to the 
provost of the sports?” 

“Sith it be no better,” said Locksley, “I am 
content to try my fortune; on condition that 
when I have shot two shafts at yonder mark 


Hubert, who, as victor in the first trial of 
skill, had the right to shoot first, took his aim 
with great deliberation, long measuring the 
distance with his eye, while he held in his 
hand his bended bow, with the arrow placed 
on the string. At length he made a step for- 
ward, and raising the bow at the full stretch 
of his left arm, till the centre or grasping- 
place was nigh level with his face, he drew 
his bowstring to his ear. The arrow whistled 
through the air, and lighted within the inner 
ring of the target, but not exactly in the centre, 
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“You have not allowed for the wind, 
Hubert,” Said his antagonist, bending his 
bow, “or that had been a better shot.” 

So saying, and without showing the least 
anxiety to pause upon his aim, Locksley 
stepped to the appointed station, and shot his 
arrow as carelessly in appearance as if he had 
not even looked at the mark. He was speak- 
ing almost at the instant that the shaft left 
the bowstring, yet it alighted in the target 
two inches nearer to the white spot which 


Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, 
and not neglecting the caution which he had 
received from his adversary, he made the 
necessary allowance for a very light air ot 
wind which had just arisen, and shot so suc- 
cessfully that his arrow alighted in the very 
centre of the target. sa 

“A Hubert! a Hubert!” shouted the popa- 
lace, more interested in a known person than 
in a stranger. “In the cloat! in) the clout! 
a Hubert forever!” 

“Thou canst not mend that shot, Locks 
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“ By the light of heaven !” said Prince John, 
to Hubert, “an thou suffer that runagate 
knave to overcome thee, thou art worthy of 
the gallows!” 

Hubert had but one set speech in reply. 

“An your highness were to hang me,” he 
said, “a man can but do his best. Neverthe- 
less, my grandsire drew a good bow—” 

_ “The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all 
his generation!” interrupted John; “shoot, 


knave, and shoot thy best, or it shall be worse 
for thee!” 


“TI will notch his shaft for him, however,” 
replied Locksley. 

And letting fly his arrow with a little:more 
precaution than before, it lighted right upow 
that of his compétitor, which it split’ to 
shivers. The people who stood around were’ 
so astonished at his wonderful dexterity, that 
they could not even give vent to their surprise 
in their usual clamor. 

* “This must be the devil, and no-man of 


marked the centre than that of Hubert. oe 
smile. 


fiesh and blood,” whispered the yeomen, to 
each other; “such, archery was never seen 
since a bow was first bent in Britain.” 

“And now,” said Locksley, “I will crave 
your grace’s permission to plant such a mark 
as is used in the north country; and welcome 
every brave yeoman who shall try a shot at it 
to win a smile from the bonmy lass he loves 
best.” 

He then turned to leave the lists. 

“Let your guards attend me,” he said, “ if 
you please—I go but to cut a rod from the 
next willow-bush.” 

Prince John made a signal that some at- 
tendants should follow him in case of his 
escape; but the cry of “Shame! shame!” 
which burst from the multitade, induced him 
to alter his ungenerous purpose. 

Locksley returned almost instantly with a 
willow wand about six feet in length, perfect- 
ly straight, and rather thicker than a man’s 
thumb. He began to peel this with great 
composure, observing at the same time, that 
to ask a good woodsman to shoot at a target 
so broad as had hitherto been used, was to 
put shame upon his skill. 

“For his own part,” he said, “and in the 
land where he was bred, men would as soon 
take for their mark King Arthur’s round 
table, which held sixty knights around it. A 
child of seven years old,” he said, “ might hit 
yonder target with a heediess shaft; but,” 
added he, walking deliberately to the other 
end of the lists, and sticking the willow wand 
upright in the ground, “he that hits that 
rod at fivescore yards, I call him an archer 
fit to bear both bow and quiver before a 
king, an it were the stout King Richard 
himself.” 

“ My grandsire,” said Hubert, “drew a good 

bow at the battle of Hastings, and never shot 
at such a mark in his life—and neither will I. 
If this yeoman can cleave that rod, I give him 
the bucklers—or rather, I yield to the devil 
that isin his jerkin, and not to any human 
skill; a man can but do his best, and I will 
not shoot where I am sure to miss. I might 
as well shoot at the edge of our parson’s 
whittle, or at a wheat straw, or at asunbeam, 
asata twinkling white streak which I can 
hardly see.” 
“Cowardly dog!’ said Prince John— 
“sirrah Locksley, do thou shoot; but, if thou 
hittest such a mark, I will say thou art the 
first man ever did so. Howe’er it be, thou 
shalt not crow over us with a mere show of 
superior skill.” 
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“T will do my best, as Hubert says,” an- 
swered Locksley; “no man can do more.” 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but on 
the present occasion looked with attention to 
his weapon, and changed thé string, which he 
thought was no longer truly sound, having 
been a little frayed by the two former shots. 
He then took his aim with some deliberation, 
and the multitude awaited the event in 
breathless silence. The archer vindieated 
their opinion of his skill; his arrow split the 
willow rod_ against which it was aimed. A 
jubilee of acclamations followed; and even 
Prince John, in admiration of Locksley’s skill, 
lost for an instant his dislike to his person. 

“These twenty nobles,” he said, “ which,,. 
with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine 
own; we will make them fifty if thou wilt 
take livery and service with us as a yeoman. 
of our body guard, and be near to our person. 
For never did so strong a hand bend a bow, 
or so true an eye direct a shaft.” 

“Pardon me, noble prince,” said Locksley ;. 
“but I have vowed, that if ever I take service, 
it should be with your roya) brother, King 
Richard. These twenty nobles I leave to 
Hubert, who has this day drawn as brave a 
bow as his grandsire did at Hastings. Had 
his modesty not refused the trial, he would 
have hit the wand as well as I.” 

Hubert shook his head as he received with 
reluctance the bounty of the stranger; and 
Locksley, anxious tu escape further observa- 
tion, mixed with the crowd, and was seen no 
more.” 

The story of Locksley concludes with the 


* destruction of Torquilstone in which he dis- 


played such valor, at the conclusion of which, 
in the forest he receives the thanks of the 
Lady Rowena: 

“As Rowena bent her steed towards Locks- 
ley’s seat, that bold yeoman, with all his fol- 
lowers, rose to receive her, as if by general 
instinct of courtesy. The blood rose to her 
cheeks as, courteously waving her hand, and 
bending so low that her beautiful and loose 
tresses were for an instant mixed with the 
flowing mane of her palfrey, she expressed in 
few but apt words her obligations and her 
gratitude to Locksley and her other deliverers 
—‘ God bless you, brave men,’ she concladed, 
‘God and our Lady bless you and requite you 
for gallantly perilling yourselves in the cause 
of the oppressed |—If any of you should hun-. 
ger, remember Rowena has food—if you 
should thirst, she has many a butt of wine 


' and brown ale—and if the Normans drive ye 
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from these walks, Rowena has forests of her 
own, where her gallant deliverers may range 
at full freedom, and never ranger ask whose 
arrow hath struck down the deer.’” 

The justice of his course towards his pris- 
oners and in the distribution of the booty, won 
the admiration of the Black Knight, who took 
his leave of the outlaw in turn, expressing his 
surprise at seeing so much civil policy 
amongst persons cast out from all the ordi- 
nary protection and influence of the laws: 


Nall} 


“Sir knight,” said the outlaw, “we have 
each our secret. You are welcome to form 
your judgment of me, and I may use my con- 
jectures touching you, thoagh neither of our 
shafts may hit the mark they are shot at. But 
as I do not pray to be admitted into your 
mystery, be not offended that I preserve my 
own.” 

“Icrave pardon, brave outlaw,” said the 
knight, “ your reproof is just. But it may be 
we shall meet hereafter with less of conceal- 
ment on either side. Meanwhile, we part 
friends, do we not?” ’ 


ley; “and I will call it the hand of 
Englishman, though an outlaw 
present.” 

“And there is mine in return,” 
knight; “and I hold it honored by being 


having the unlimited power to do evil, 
serves praise not only for the good which he 
performs, but for the evil which he forbears.. 
Fare-thee-well, gallant outlaw!” 


He receives at yarting the horn which, 
when fallen into the treacherous ambuscade, 
Wamba dexterously sounds in the right 
place, and when on returning to Locksley 
with the discomfited night, he asks a horse 

» for Fitzurse: 

“ But that I judge I listen to a voice whose 
behests must not be disputed,” answered the 
yeoman, “I would send a shaft after the 
skulking villain that should spare him the 

labor of a lowg journey.” 

“Thou bearest an English heart, Locks- 

ley,” said the Black Knight, “and well dost 
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jadge thou art the more bound to obey my 
behest—I am Richard of England.” 

At these words, pronounced in a tone of 
majesty suited to the high rank and no less 
distinguished character of Coeur-de-Lion, the 
yeomen at once kneeled down before him, 
and at the same time tendered their allegiance, 
and implored pardon for their offences. - 

“*Rise, my’ friends, said Richard, in a 
gracious tone, looking on them with a 
countenance in which his habitual good- 
humor had already conquered the blaze of* 
hasty resentment, and whose features 
retained no mark of the late desperate 
conflict, excepting the flush arising from 
exertion, ‘arise’ he said, ‘my friends! 


Your misdemeanors, whether in forest or 
field, have been atoned by the loyal services 
you rendered my distressed subjects before 
the walls of Torquilstone, and the rescue you 
have this day afforded to your sovereign. 
Arise, my liegemen, and be good subjects in 
future. And thou, brave Locksley—’ 

“*Call me no longer Locksley, my liege, 
but know me under the name which, I fear, 


fame hath blown too widely not to have “ 


reached even your royal ears. I am Robin 
Hood of Sherwood Forest’ } 
“*King of outlaws, and prince of good 
fellows! said the king, ‘who hath not heard 
a name that has been borne as far as Pales- 
tine? But be assured, brave outlaw, that no 


deed done in our absence, and in the turbu- 
lent times to which it hath given rise, 
shall be reinembered to thy disadvantage.’” 

The care for Richard’s safety adopted by 
the outlaw, as described by Sir Walter, and 
the paragraph alluding to the friendly separa- 
tion of monarch and subject, show the real 
opinion entertained by the noveiist regarding 
the outlaw: 

The wise and attentive precautions adopted 
for his safety touched Richard’s feelings, and 
removed any slight grudge which he might 
retain on account of the deception the out- 
law captain had practised upon him. He 
once more extended his hand to Robin Hood, 
assured him of his full pardon and future 


favor, as well as his firm resolution to restrain 
the tyrannical exercise of the forest rights 
and other oppressive laws, by which so many 
English yeomen were driven into a state of 


rebellion. But Richard’s good intentions to- 


wards the bold outlaw were frustrated by the 
king’s untimely death; and the charter of the 
forest was extorted from the unwilling hands 
of King John when he succeeded to his heroic 
brother. As for the rest of Robin Hood’s 
career, as well as the tale of his treacherous 
death, they are to be found in those black- 
letter garlands, once sold at the low and easy 
rate of one half-penny, 


“Now cheaply purchased at their weight in 
gold.” 
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CHAPTER XL 
T was late when the family met at the 
breakfast table on the morning after the 
dinner party. They met with pale faces and 
heavy eyes, and little sign of appetite. 

George had been drunk over night, and, 
for once, with his mother’s approbation. It 
was a brutal cunsolation, it is true; but still, 
it kept him from doing himself harm. The 
doctor had also taken a glass, and by the help 
of it, got a nap in the morning. Neither 
Edith nor her mother had slept. Sitting 
together the whole night, they had gathered 
their wits and tried to plan for the future, 
thinking what they should take with them 
from the house, and what leave, where they 
should settle, and what they should do. They 
could not go back to Portland. That was out 
of the question. They would hide themselves 
in the city, and do the best they could 
George could get a place, and support himself, 
at least. The doctor might earn something, 
and Edith would give musie lessons. 

The prospect looked dreary enough. Even 
when they tried to talk hopefully of keeping 
themselves from actual want, at least, the 


terrible vision of starvation stared them in | 


the face. Edith had not been educated for a 
teacher; her playing was pretty, but not 
scientific. Doctor Saybroke would find a 
hard straggle in winning a city practice at 
his age; and as to George, what energy or 
manliness could be expected of him ? 

“If you were to marry, Edith,” her mother 
said, “ that would remove one of my greatest 
troubles. How is it between you and Mr. 
Willoughby ?” 

“T don’t want him, mamma,” Edith. said, 
“and now he doesn’t want me. I had a note 
from him yesterday, in which he says that 
he withdraws all pretensions to my hand, and 
will not trouble me again with any protesta- 
tions of love.” 

“ Had you refused him ?” asked tlie mother, 
her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

“T have said nothing on the subject since 
the night I told you of,” Edith said. “I just 
the same as refused him then; but he said 
he should wait. 1t seems he has changed his 
mind.” 

82 


“The fortune-hunter!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Saybroke, indignantly. “Give me the note 
and I will answer it. He heard the news be- 
fore we did, and withdrew from a suit that no 
longer promised to enrich him. It was not 
worth while to wait for a penniless bride.” 

Edith gave up the note without a word. 
She had not thought of that before. her 
mother spoke, but now it seemed indeed as 
though this were but another proof of the 
selfishness and deceit of the world. 

Mrs. Saybroke went to her escritoire, and 
immediately relieved her feelings by writing 
a note which a few hours later made the face 
of the recipient burn and his eyes flash. It 
was a studied and elegant epistle, with asting 
in every line. Acknowledging the receipt of 
his note to her daughter, she congratulated 
the writer on the prudence which had led 
him to withdraw from a sinking house, and 
on the fact that Edith’s slowness to be won 
had saved him from the necessity of breaking 
an actual engagement. “You had the ad- 
vantage of us,” she wrote. “It was only 
yesterday noon that: we learned we were 
beggars, and that my daughter would have 
no dowry but her youth, her innocence and 
her beauty.” 

“If there is any manliness in him, that will 
be worse than a caning,” she muttered, as 
she folded the note, and laying it down to 
wait till the servants should be up, went back 
to where Edith sat like a drooping lily, still in 
her night-dress, and with a face as pale as her 
ruffles. 


“Ts there no one else, my child, who has 
spoken to you of love, and whom you could 
like, if he were true to you?” asked the 
mother. 

“Noone, mamma!” was the answer. .“ You 
know I wouldn’thave Walter Thorne, and 
the others I tried to eseape. I don’t like to 
have men offering themselves to me.” 

Edith longed to tell all the story of her 
brief love-experience, how there had been one 
who seemed to love her, but had been more 
false than any other. But it was too late 
now for such a confidence. 

At daylight the two went wearily up stairs, 
and tried to rest a little while, meeting 


presently, more dead than alive, at the break- 
’ fast table. The doctor had already written 
to Monsieur Ferron at the city, enclosing the 
anonymous note, and asking him to find out 
the truth, and let them know immediately. 

“T am able to do nothing,” he wrote. “I 
recollect suddenly that I am an old man. 
Yesterday morning I was young. See my 
lawyer, and ask him if he has heard from 
, Captain Roberts, and if not, seek him at the 
hotels. Of course, if it is true, we will leave 
the place immediately. Indeed, my wife and 
Edith are, I believe, already packing their 
trunks with their wardssben, all they own 
now.” 

This done, and orders given that no visitors 
should be admitted, they set themselves to 
wait. Doctor Saybroke called George to‘the 
library to look over accounts, and the mother 
and daughter wandered restlessly about the 
house. 

lt was miserable enough. The splendor by 
which they were surrounded sickened them. 
They were in another person’s house, eating 
another person’s bread. They felt as if they 
were swindlers. The very clothes they wore 
were bought with money not their own; and 
it seemed as though the servants smirked at 
their orders. One unlucky footman who did 
not hear a low-voiced request made by Edith 
as she passed through the hall, suddenly 
found himself collared and almost strangled 
by her brother. 

“You insolent dog!” the young man cried, 
in arage. “Why don’t you answer? Why 
don’t you go on your knees? I have yet 
power to kick you out of doors, and I will.” 

It was as much as the man could do to 
convince his chastiser that he meant no dis- 
respect to the young lady, and had not heard 
her faint and faltering voice. 

“You must recollect the servants probably 
know nothing about it,” Mrs. Saybroke said, 
checking her son’s violence. “ But if we are 
not careful, they will see that something is 
out of the way.” 

“ Don’t believe in their ignorance,” was his 
answer. “it is likely they have known it 
this week or more; and not onby they, but 
our neighbors, and all the company that were 
here yesterday. I dare say they.grinned be- 
hind our backs at seeing us do the honors in 
another man’s house.” 

Mrs. Saybroke’s face flushed up, and her 
lips compressed themselves. It was but too 
likely that he was right. She knew the world, 


and how ill tidings fly. 
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About noon Mr. Willoughby was seen 
coming up the avenue to the Saybroke 
mansion. 

“The family do not see any one to-day,” 
said the footman. 

“But I must see Mrs. Saybroke and Miss 

Edith,” the gentleman insisted. “Go and tell 
them that my business is particular.” 
. The servant returned after a while, and 
showed him into the room where Mrs. Say- 
broke and her daughter sat hand in hand, 
Edith’s face half hid on her mother's shoulder, 
the mother herself haughtily facing him. 

“To what am I indebted for this visit, sir ?” 
she asked. 

“To your own note,” he replied, seating 
himself opposite the ladies, and fixing his 
softening eyes on Edith’s drooping form. “I 
could not rest under such an imputation. My 
withdrawal had nothing whatever to do with 
your change of fortune.” 

“The coincidence was at least singular,” 
said Mrs. Saybroke, bitterly. 

“TI withdrew solely because I bad reason to 
suppose that Miss Edith preferred arfother,” 
the gentleman went on in a spirited way. “I 
am above fortung-hunting, or any such mean- 
ness, and all I ask my wife to bring me is her 
heart. But.I am not to be expected to dance 
attendance on a lady who has another lover.” 

“My note was not intended to coax or 
scold you into giving explanations or apolo- 
gies,” Mrs. Saybroke said, feelingly: “My 
daughter does not need you, sir. But I may 


‘be allowed to say that, however many gentle- 


‘men may have shown her attention, she has 
no favored lover.” 

“Does Miss Edith say that?” asked Mr. 
Willoughby, hastily. 

“Certainly she does,” replied the mother. 

Edith raised her face. 

“Mamma,” said, Edith with asort of shiver, 
“it is terrible to be talked over in this way. 
Mr. Willoughby and I are nothing to each 
other. Why should there be any more 
discussion on the subject ?” 

“ You are right, my dear,” her mother said. 

“May I request that the matter hadmaged, 
Mr. Willoughby ?” 

“One word more!” he said, eagerly. “I 
ask it asa favor. Edith, you have been frank 
and friendly with me; be so again. Tell me, 
are you disengaged? not only by word but by 
honor? Is there not one who you expect 
will ask, and to whom you will give your 
hand ?” 

“You have no right to ask me that,” Edith 
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said, turning a pale, proud face on him. “ But 
_ I will answer you. There is no one on whom 
T have any claim, or who has any on me. Lét 
this suffice.” 

“Then,” he exclaimed, rising abruptly, 
“here before your mother I renew my offer. 
I ask you to be my wife, though you may not 
have a dollar in the world; and better so.” 

“O Mr. Willoughby! forgive me for wrong- 
ing you so!” exclaimed Mrs. Saybroke. 

“Edith, what is your answer?” he said, 
bending to take her hand. 

She looked at him with eyes swimming in 
tears, but she shook her head. 

“T always knew that you were noble,” she 
said; “but I don't want to marry you, Mr. 
Willoughby. I thank you, though, with all 
my heart.” ; 

“ Edith, are you sure of yourself?” asked 
her mother, hastily. “Can you fail to love a 
man who has proved himself so noble and so 
disinterested? ‘Think well, dear. He is 
worthy a woman's whole devotion.” 

“He is worthy of more than I can give 
him,” said Edith. “He is deserving of love, 
and I can offer only gratitude. I would not 
‘refuse him whén I was rich, to accept him 
now when Iam poor. Mr. Willoughby, I am 
towards you just what I always was, no more, 
unless I may say that I am more grateful.” 

“You see how it is, madam,” the gentleman 
said. “There was no propriety in my wait- 
ing, and no baseness in my withdrawal. 
Pardon my intrusion. I will not even stop to 
express my sympathy. I know that yoy 
would rather be alone.” 

“At least, pardon my unjust sugpicions,” 
Mrs. Saybroke said. “Think how tried I 
was.” 

“ With all my heart!” he replied. 

“Edith,” her mother said, angrily, the 
moment their visitor had left the room, 
* how could you be so foolish? What roman- 
tic whim put it into your head to refuse that 
man? You have had an opportunity offered 
you of retaining your position in society, and 
you have cast it aside, as if we had but to 
stretch out our hands and take, instead of 
not owning a roof to cover us. I am bitterly 
displeased and disappointed. You have 
added to my troubles.” 

“O, don’t scold me, mamma!” the girl 
sobbed. “My heart is sore enough already. 
Do you want me to marry for money a man 
I couldn’t marry for love ?” 

Going down the steps, Mr. Willoughby saw 
@ geutleman coming up the avenue whom he 
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did not care to meet. So to avoid him, he 
took a side path, and reached the gate cir- 
cuitously. A horse and buggy stood there 
that showed the visitor had come in hot 
haste, for they were both splashed with mud, 
and the animal was wet with foam. 

Mr. Willoughby leaned on the gate a mo- 
tment, and. looked -up the avenue where 
through thick autumn branches showed 
faint glimpses of the palace-like house-front. 

“It only hastens my visit to Europe a 
little,” he thought. “And it gives Mathilde 
a husband. I thought I might win a wild- 
flower, but as I cannot, I will take the exotic. 
Poor Mathilde! she’s no worse than others, 
after all, and down under her frivolity is a 
love for me that she can never uproot. How 
pale she turned when some one said that I 
was to be married soon. Well, well, I sup- 
pose she’s good enough for me; and love goes 
a good ways.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the light 


‘sound of wheels, and, turning his head, he 


saw Mathilde Ferron driving slowly towards 
him, ‘drawing in her ponies, evidently with 
the intention of giving him a chance to get 
out of the way. 

“Speak of angels—” he muttered; and in- 
stead of getting out of the wag, went to meet 
She smiled, a slight conventional smile that 
had no pleasure in it, and as he stopped, drew 
her ponies up. Her cheeks were very red, 
but it looked more like anger than love, for 
her head was high, and her whole expression 
one of coldness and pride. She waited ad 
him to speak. 

“May I have a little drive with you?” he 
asked, looking earnestly at her. © 

“Certainly!” she replied, looking more 
surprised than pleased. 

“Say you want me to go with you,” he 
said, softly, and with the smile of a man who 
knows his power. 

“T will not!” she exclaimed, her eyes filling 
with angry tears, and the blood mounting 
swiftly to her forehead. “If you wish me to 
take you anywhere, I am willing; but I do 
not desire your company.” 

“But I desire yours,” he said, taking his 
seat beside her. 

She gathered the reins in her trembling 
hands, and gave them a shake that made the 
ponies fly over the road. Her companion 
leaned back in tiie seat and watched her with 
a smile. 


«I like her spirit,” he thought, “I couldn't 
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have been satisfied if she had dropped into 
my hands like a ripe peach.” 

“ Mathilde,” he said, presently, “ Iam going 
to Europe right away.” 

She slackened her hold on the reins, and 
just glanced at him. He was serious now. 

“Do you care?” he asked, taking both her 
hands, and bending forward to look into her 
averted face. 

She tried to release her hands, but could 
not; she tried to restrain her tears, but they 
started in spite of her. 

“ How cruel, how mean men can be!” she 
burst forth, passionately. 

“But I do not mean to be cruel or mean, 
dear,” Mr. Willoughby said, feeling convicted 
though of being both. “I mean to be the 
kindest, dearest, nearest friend you wiil have 
in the world.” 

She flung his hands away. 

“Tam jack at a pinch for you!” she ex- 
claimed. “ You have mocked me, you have 
followed others, and now at last, you come to 
me. I wont have you!” 

“Very well,” he said, then; “ please let me 
get out.” 

If he had expected her to relent, he was 
disappointed. She drew her ponies up with 
a sharpness that threw them onto their 
haunches, and as soon as he had stepped to 
the ground whipped them into a gallop 
again, and in a moment was out of sight. 

The gentleman stood to recover himself, 
looking after the flying carriage. 

“ Refused twice in one day,” he soliloquized, 
“once by the girl I loved, and once by the 
girl who loves me. It is a peculiar ex- 
perience.” He smoothed down his beard with 
a white and shapely hand. “I’m half in love 
with the girl,” he said, smiling. “She’s worth 
trying for. After all, I like spirit.” 

Meantime the footman had announced to 
Mrs. Saybroke that Mr. Banks desired very 
much to see her. 

“I told him you were engaged, ma’am, but 
he said his business is particular.” 

A bright blush swept over Edith’s face as 
she heard the name, a new life seemed to 
enter her form. The tears that hung to her 
long lashes glistened like diamonds, and her 
q»reath came quickly as she awaited her 
mother’s answer. 

“Mr. Banks?” repeated the lady, with 
surprise, and some haughtiness. “I cannot 
see him. Tell him that I am_ positively 
engaged. It is useless for him to persist.” 

The color faded out of Edith’s face and left 
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it deathly pale. She looked at her mother 
with beseeching eyes, but could not utter a 
word. 

“Very strange!” said Mrs. Saybroke. “I 
must say that young man takes a good deal 
on himself.” 

The door opened again, and the servant, 
entering, placed a slip of paper in his 
mistress’s hand, 

“He told me to give you that, ma’am.” 

Mrs, Saybroke read: 

“ My business is of the utmost importance, 
dear madam. If you knew it, you would 
wish to see me. Do not refuse, I entreat.” 

“He may bring news from monsieur,” said 
the lady, suddenly bethinking herself. “Show 
him in.” 

Edith leaned back, trembling, and fixed her 
eyes on the door. Evidently the young man 
had stopped not far away, for he appeared 
instantly. 

_ His first look was at her, he scarcely 
noticed the mother. 

“Edith!” he exclaimed, “by what fatality 
did this news reach yon in such a way ?” 

He went to her, and grasped her hand in 
both of his. She yielded it tremblingly, her 
color wavering from pale to red. Mrs. Say- 
broke looked at them in astonishment. 

“ Mr. Banks,” she said, haughtily, “I snp- 
pose that you bring us some word from 
Monsieur Ferron. Be so good as to seat 
yourself and explain. You have seen him? 
He has told you?” 

“Yes,” the young man replied, releasing 
“Edith’s hand, but too excited to seat 
‘himself. 

_ “Itis true then?’ she said, her voice failing 
almost to a whisper. 

“The news that Captain Roberts is living 
and athome?: Yes. But I. come to speak 
for myself. I have come to ask Edith’s hand 
_in marriage. I meant to have done soin a 
less abrupt fashion, but the circumstances 
leave me no choice. You know I love you, 
‘Edith; and though you have never told me 
so, I have felt that at some time you would 
love me. If I had been allowed to come here 
freely, and to see you, I would have tried to 
win you as every man loyes to win his wife. 
But I was thwarted in every way, as you 
know. I have no choice but to ask you now. 
You cannot think that I am fortune-hunting, 
and I assure you that you shall want for 

nothing that I can givetyou. I will be a son 
to your father and mother, and try to make 
them feel that in giving you to me, they have 
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not lost you. Speak, Edith. Iam in an 
agony of suspense.” 

For Edith had again hidden her face in her 
mother’s shoulder, 

“Enough of this, sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Say- 
broke. “I am astonished at the manner in 
which you claim my daughter; you, a 
stranger, whom we know nothing about. If 
this was all your business, I request you to 
leave us to that privacy which you have so 
boldly intruded on.” 

‘The young man’s face became crimson. 

“T cannot take your reply solely, madam,” 
he said, excitedly. “I must have hers too. 
Edith, good heavens! girl, will you speak? 
Say that you love, or will love me, or I shall 
wish that I were hanged on one of the trees 
outside.” 

Edith lifted her face at that and looked at 
him, a smile breaking over her lips. 

“If mamma is willing,’ she said, in a 
whisper. 

“O, my own sweet girl!” exclaimed the 
lover, in a rapture, covering her hand with 
kisses. 


Mrs. Saybroke looked at them in utter 
astonishment. The flushed and happy faces 
of both told plainly enough that this was not 
entirely a new thought to Edith any more 
than to her lover, She tried to collect herself, 
to convince herself that all these strange in- 
cidents were a dream. But if her imagina- 
tion, or the mists of sleep had conjured up 
this vision of lovers, there was no mistaking 
for a fancy-picture that dark and wrathful 
face of her son in the door-way. 

“That puppy here, and kissing Edith’s 
hand!” exclaimed George Saybroke, striding 
across the room, with a cane in his upraised 
hand. “Stand aside, mother, and let me give 
him what I promised him if he ever dared to 
set foot inside this place again.” 

“ George, for shame! be quiet!” his mother 
cried, clinging to the cane with both her 
hands. “Thomas, call the doctor instantly, 
and come back yourself.” 

“Madam,” said the young lover, dropping 
Edith’s hand, and advancing to where, the 
two struggled together. “I can with a word 
put that matter to rest. George Saybroke, 
leave the room! Iam master here!” 

Edith’s brother stopped from his struggle 
to possess the cane, and looked at the speaker, 
who stood there erect, with flashing eyes, and 
an air of command that was unmistakable. 
The angry color began to fade slowly out of 
his face as he looked, his hands dropped at 
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his sides, he reeled backwards, and sank into 
a chair. 

Hasty steps approached, and Doctor Say- 
broke appeared in the door, with the faces of 
half a dozen servants looking over his 
shoulder. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he de- 
manded. “What is going on here? Wife, 
what has happened ?” 

“Ask him?” she said, pointing to her 
daughter’s lover. “I am bewildered. I know 
no more, scarcely, than you.” 

“Well, sir!” said the doctor, facing the 
young man. 

“Need we have those witnesses, doctor?” 
he asked, nodding towards the door. 

With a gesture the doctor dismissed the 
servants; but before he had time to close the 
door after them, George Saybroke had started 
up and followed them out. } 

“T am sorry there has been a scene, sir,” 
the young man said. “But I could not help 
it. My explanation is this: As soon as mon- 
sieur told me that some mischief-maker had 
written you that note, I came up here in all 
haste, to do what I always meant to do, offer 
myself to your daughter. Your son has 
always hated me, for no reason whatever, and 
he came in threatening to.cane me, Let that 
go now. Edith, subject to your approval, 
gives me this hand of hers. What do you say 
to it, sir?” 

“This is very strange and unexpected, sir,” 
the doctor said. “I am astonished at such a 
hasty and violent wooing. But let my 
daughter speak. What have you to say, 
Edith 

Edith had gone to her mother’s side as 
soon as her brother had given up his warlike 
intentions in such a sudden manner, and 
from that time had been looking steadily at 
her lover, till, as both her father and he 
turned to her now, she dropped her eyes. 

“Edith, dear little girl,’ said the young 
man, smilingly, “will your having accepted 
Henry Banks prevent your giving your hand 
to Henry Roberts ?” 

“I knew it!” cried Edith, joyfully. “I 
knew it meant something when I loved you 
so the very first time I saw you. You know, 
papa, his mother wanted us to be married. 
And you know, mamma, I always said that I 
thought a great deal of him, and—” 

Here Edith stopped short in some confusion 
at having said so much, 

“She has answered you, sir,” said the 
lover. 
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. “Wife,” exclaimed the doctor, “do you 
recollect that I always said this was an un- 
‘common young man, and that he was a head 
above any one else about ?” 

“And I never disputed it,” said Mrs, Say- 
broke, who, between a desire to laugh, and a 
desire to cry, and a fear lest she should for 
the first time in her life go off in hysterics, 
could scarcely control her voice. 

After a while Captain Roberts told them his 
story. He had been wounded, sick, and a 
prisoner, and had heard nothing from home 
till, after almost a year, when he had escaped, 
he saw in an old file of newspapers the death of 
his uncle. Turning them eagerly over for later 
news, he had found his mother’s death. He 
had no longer a home or a friend! The news 
was too much for him. It made him ill 
again. For some reason, be could scarcely 
tell why, unless because, knowing that he had 
been reported dead, he shrunk from the 
notoriety of such a resuscitation, he dropped 
his last name, and, coming to New York, got 
a situation. He had asked who had the 
Banks estate, and was told that everything 
went to the Saybroke family. He had not 
expected much, and the person he asked, a 
somewhat taciturn stranger, had not hinted 
that there had been any different will. 

“It was only when I came up here one 
night to walk once more through the gardens 
where I had walked with my dear mother 
and my uncle, that I learned the truth,” he 
said, looking with a smile at Edith who sat 
beside him with her hand in his. 

A faint warning pressure turned him off 
that track. 

“The knowledge plunged me into the 
greatest confusion,” he resumed. “I had 
seen and love:! Edith. I knew that my mother 
had found in her a friend, and had wished us 
to belong to each other, and I could not bear 
to come upon her family with such a shock. 
I resolved to come under the name you knew, 
and win her so. I thought that when you 


should have acknowledged me asa son-in-law 


whose home would always be yours, you 
wouldn’t care whom the house belonged to. 
You know the rest. Monsieur had recognized 
me, therefore I confided in him, swearing him 
to secrecy. Poormonsieur! At this moment 
he is tearing his hair, fearing that everything 
has miscarried. Mr. Willoughby recognized 
me the first night I came here, and I made a 
confidant of bim also. My only stumbling- 


block has been your son, sir. His insults pre- 
vented my seeing Edith as 1 wished, and 


confused all my plans. But don’t distress 
yourselves about that now. I do not. All's 
well that ends well. The only thing I care to 
know is who wrote that anonymous note to 
you.” 

“So we can all live here just the same, 
papa and mamma, and us?” said Edith, wish- 
ing above all to assure herself of that. 

“Certainly!” laughed the lover. “Your 
father and mother will take charge of things, 
and teach us inexperienced youngsters what 
to do, and how to do it. We will go where 
we like, to Europe soon, and there will be the 
home nest to fly to when we become weary.” 

So joyous, so bold, so frank, so handsome, 
too, his bright eyes sparkling with gladness 
and spirit, or momentarily quenched in tears 
when he spoke of his mother and uncle, he 
delighted and captivated the parents almost 
as much as the daughter. Already his man- 
ner towards them showed an affectionate and 
almost boyish confidence, and the fond smile 
with which he every moment looked at Edith 
proved his love for her. 

“For one moment you nearly killed me,” 
he said, to her. “When it seemed that you 
meant, after all, to refuse me, I was in mortal 
agony. It would have been hard enough to 
lose you; but to have you suffer, as you must, 
in consequence of it, would have been too 
much. I should have hanged myself, and so 
settled the heirship at once. Fancy me here, 
and you away, and poor!” 

“I don’t see why I hadn’t recognized you 
at once by the photograph,” Edith said. “To 
be sure, you are thinner, and paler, and you 
have a beard.” 

“T let my goatee grow for a disguise,” the 
captain said. “I knew that I looked older, 
and had changed in some ways. Thanks to 
that, I have spoken with a score of persons I 
saw during my uncle’s life, and they have not 
recognized me. If some resemblance struck 
them, it was merely a resemblance, they 
thought.” 

The conversation was a long one, and din- 
ner was announced before the real master of 
the house rose to go. He would not dine 
with them, but would come up again in the 
evening. 

“ Recollect,” he said, earnestly, to the doc- 
tor, who accompanied him down the steps, 
“you are to change nothing now. Stay here, 
and let me board with you after a while. I 
don’t know how to keep house, and I don’t 


want to.” 


The only care left now was George. He 
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alone must be excluded from the family union. 
After what had passed, it was impossible that 
he should remain under the roof of the man 
he had insulted. 

“You can stay here to-night,” his father 
said, after the servants had left the dining- 
room. “To-morrow I will’ go down to the 
city and get a boarding-place for you, and see 
about a situation.” 

Angry as they were with him, they re- 
frained from reproaches, thinking his punish- 
ment severe enough. 

“Very well,” he said, without looking up. 

“You will have the good taste to keep 
yourself out of sight to-night when Captain 
Roberts comes here,” his father continued. 

“IT have an engagement out this evening,” 
said the young man. 

His mother looked at him uneasily. 

“ Where are you going, George ?” she asked. 
“I was thinking I would like to take a little 
walk with you.” 

“I’m going to make a call,” he replied. 
“Can't the walk wait?” 

He looked wonderfully recovered, though 
- pale yet, and unusually quiet. But his 
mother was not satisfied. The terror that 
had struck her with her son’s first desperate 
threat to kill himself had not subsided. 
When, after dinner, he came down stairs with 
his hat on, she met him in the hall. 

“Why wont you tell me where you're 
going, my son?” she asked, tremulously, 
stopping him with her hand on his arm, 

“Why, mother, what notion have you got 
into your head?” he exclaimed. “Do you 
think I’m going to hang myself? I’m going 
to call at the Thornes.” 

“O well, then it’s all right, dear,” she said, 
with a look of relief. “You know you are 
my own child, my only son, and I can’t help 
being troubled about you, and this change in 
your prospects.” 

She had walked slowly with him to the 
door, and now stood just behind him as he 
stepped down from the threshold, her hand 
on his shoulder. 

He glanced back at her with a look half- 
softened, half-ashamed. 

“ You may read this, mother, if you promise 
me not to tell father or Edith about it,” he 
said, holding out a note to her. 

“TI promise, dear,” she said; and before she 
had the note fairly in her hand he was hurry- 
ing down the steps. 

She lost no time in opening the little per- 


fumed billet that was blotted here and there 


with tears, and read an almost incoherent 
outpouring of sympathy, pity, encouragement, 
and assurances of friendship, signed with the 
name of Magdalena Thorne. 

“No matter if he was poor,” the girl wrote. 
“ Many of the greatest men in the world had 
been poor, and it would only give him an 
opportunity to show what was in him.” 

“ That dear girl! Who would have thought 
her capable of it?” said the mother, as she 
wiped her eyes again and again to read. and 
reread this perfectly transparent note which 
showed love while it spoke of friendship. 

“She will save him!’ thought Mrs. Say- 
broke, exultingly. 

“My dear, what are you reading?” asked 
Doctor Saybroke, coming out to the door. 

“A love-letter, sir!” she replied, most ap- 
propriately hiding it in her bosom. 

“T demand to see it.” 

“You cannot possibly be accommodated,” 
was the obliging reply. 

“ Wives should be obedient.” 

“And husbands shouldn’t be curious.” 

“Am I just in season to part two bellige- 
rents ?” asked a laughing voice, behind them. 
They turned to meet their future son-in-law. 

But Edith had seen him long before, com- 
ing up the laburnum path, and round the 
wing instead of up the steps, and she was now 
standing in the doorway, her sweet face full 
of happy welcoming. The father looked at 
them a moment, then sighed. 

“If it wasn’t for George,” he said, “I should 
be satisfied with everything.” 

“QO, don’t be troubled about George,” said 
the mother. “I have a presentiment that he 
will come out well. And here’s monsieur 
coming with a terribly guilty face.” 

Monsieur had, indeed a very guilty face, 
and was blushing like a schoolboy. 

“TI don’t dare come up without being asked,” 
he said, stopping at the foot of the steps. 

“Come along, sir,” said the doctor. “ You're 
not to blame. But I wouldn’t advise you to. 
play accomplice in that manner again.” 

“ Be sure I will not,” the Frenchman said, 
grasping the hand extended to him. “I felt 
like a sheep-stealer all the time.” 


CHAPTER 

THERE was plenty of talk at the Dona 
Bianca’s reception that night. Everybody 
had a word to say about the return of the 
new heir, and the consequent sudden un- 


housing of the Saybrokes, 
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_ “A friend of mine who chanced to pass 
there at three o’clock this morning,” said the 

_dona, “saw a light in the parlor and in two 
chambers, and the shadow on the curtain of 
Mrs. Saybroke walking to and fre, and wring- 
ing her hands.” 

The friend was the dona herself, on her 
way home from a party. She had bade the 
coachman hold his tongue about it, and, 
stepping from the carriage at the Saybroke 
gate, had ran up the damp walk in her satin 
slippers to see how things looked. 

“They say that the captain arrived in New 
York yesterday morning,” said one of the 
guests. “As soon as he reached a hotel, he 
sent for a lawyer, and had the letter of warn- 
ing written. He gives them three days to go.” 

“ Possible !” says the dona, much interested. 

“T heard that the message came while they 
were at dinner yesterday, entertaining a 
party,” says another. “And Mrs. Saybroke 
fainted.” 

’ “Poor soul!” said the Spaniard, pityingly. 

“They say,” says another, “that George 
Saybroke has vowed he wont stir from the 
house, and will shoot the captain if he 
attempts to enter.” 

“What a pity that Edith didn’t make a 
match while she had a chance,” said a lady. 
“She held herself too high altogether.” 

“Too low, you mean,” said another lady. 
“Haven’t you heard all the talk about that 
young man she used to go out tomeet ? Some 
low fellow, probably, whom she knew when 
they were poor. I have heard that he was 
lurking about the house at all hours.” 

“Who says that, madam?” asked a sharp 
voice, at the open window. 

“ Mercies!” cried the dona, almost jumping 
from her seat,“ how you do frighten one! 
Pray come in! What in the world are you 
eaves-dropping for, monsieur ?” 

The gentleman came in as he was bid, and 
took a seat in the midst, facing the last 
speaker. 

“ Please tell me who says these fine things 
about my friends, madam ?” he repeated, with 
an air of perfect courtesy, but also like one 
who means to be answered. 

“ Why, everybody, monsieur,” said the lady. 

“The story is a base lie!” said the gentle- 
man, bowing. + 

“Upon my word, this is plain talk,” the 
lady replied, reddening. 

“ Certainly,” says monsieur. “Let us have 
plain talk by all means. What I heard when 


I came in was particularly plain talk. Now 


let me explain the whole matter in a few 
words. Iam sure that you will all rejoice to 
have reproach taken from the name of that 
sweet girl. The meetings were two, both ac- 
cidental, one in the evening, a very short one. 
They had never met before. The second was 
in the daytime. Both were as proper and 
delicate as could possibly be. I know all 
about them. Next, as to the state of the 
fainily now, I can enlighten you. This same 
mysterious lover was no other than Captain 
Roberts himself, who sought to win the lady’s 
love before telling her who he was. All 
would have gone on smoothly but for a little 
interference which is to be attended to in due 
time, Some one had found out the whole, 
and, having a spite at the Saybrokes, wrote 
them an anonymous note which hastened the 
‘denouement. Fortunately it did no harm, 
unless to the writer. Captain Roberts vows 
that if it is a man, he will thrash him. Al is 
happily ended now. The captain and Miss 
. Edith are engaged, and there is to be no 
change in the family. It is all like a romance, 
and ends in the most charming way. I am 
sure you are all delighted.” 
' “Certainly!” “O yes!” “Of course!” came 
in a chorus. 

Nevertheless the conversation flagged. 
Their joy seemed of the silent kind. Even 
the fair Bianea’s liveliness deserted her. She 
looked pale, and made sometimes the most 
stupid answers to remarks addressed to her. 

One after another the company took leave, 
after waiting, apparently, for the Frenchman 
to go. He seemed to be in no haste whatever. 
At length monsieur and the dona were alone. 

“Ts it not cool enough to have the windows 
closed?” he asked, with great politeness, as 
soon as the gate had clicked behind the last 
visitor. 

“As you please!” she said, shortly, sitting 
back in her sofa, and folding her hands, 
Something was coming, and she meant to 
leave him to do the whole. 

The gentleman closed the windows, and 
carefully drew down the curtains. Then, 
after looking to see that the doors were shut, 
he went back to his chair in front of the lady. 

“My friend,” he said, gently, fixing his 
clear gray eyes upon her, “it was very foolish 
of you to write that note.” 

She started slightly, but said not a word. 

“Of course it would be a disgrace to you, 
were it known,” he resumed, in the same 
gentle voice. “Not one of the families about 
here would visit you, and the tale would fol- 
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low you even to the city. It is a mean thing 
to write an anonymous note, and many who 
would scruple to write one, if they were 
tempted, would still ery shame on you for 
doing it. People must pretend to be honor- 
able, you know, whether they are or not.” 

‘The lady’s cheeks and eyes were glowing 
like fire, and her nostrils were quivering with 
rage and shame, bat she pressed her lips to- 
gether and kept silence. 

“You wrote under a mistake,” the gentle- 
man resumed. “ You thought that Edith had 
given the captain up, that he went there no 
more, and you wanted to hasten her out of 
the house and him into it. Or, perhaps you 
fancied, by obliging him to tell who he was 
before he could offer himself, to be able after- 
wards to throw on her the imputation of 
having taken him for his money. You ladies 
are ingenious. How quick you were, by the 
way, to guess who Mr. Banks was! Why, my 
own daughter Mathilde did not find out for 
a week at least.” 

Not a word from the lady. 

“Then that pretty story of the unknown 
lover and the private meetings which you 
told Mr. Willoughby, and spread far and near, 
till the whole neighborhood was buzzing with 
scandals about Edith, that would be dis- 
agreeable if you were obliged to answer for it. 
I know that Mathilde and Magdalena had 
their part; they have confessed it all to me, 
and are repenting, and I know that the whole 
was started by Walter Thorne. I had the 
exquisite satisfaction of kicking him for it 
this very morning, and of promising him that 
Captain Roberts proposed to repeat the opera- 
tion with interest on him at his earliest con- 
venience. Mr. Thorne has left the city to 
avoid said kicking. All this leaves you in an 
awkward position, my dear madam.” 

“Do you want me to kill you?” said the 
lady, breaking silence at last in a whisper. 

“O no!” said monsieur, with the utmost 
politeness. “I should object to that. I have 
not, however, got through with all the news 
I had to tell. Did you fancy that ‘Mr. 
Willoughby might be caught in the rebound, 
the captain failing? I have the honor to ask 
your congratulations on the engagement of 
Mr. Willoughby to my daughter. As I came 
here, I met them walking under the trees, as 
happy a pair of lovers as one would: wish to 
see. And that puppy of a George Saybroke, 
whom I really, madam, would not have risked, 
if you had seen fit to smile on him, in default 
of others, he is being consoled by a fair young 


lady who seems to have a very tender, de- 
voted, unselfish, old-fashioned woman’s heart 
which nobody ever suspected the existence 
of before. So you ‘see, the people are all 
paired off but you and me.” 

The gentleman stopped, and sat looking 
tranquilly at the lady. 

She burst into a soft, ringing laugh. 

“I might do worse, monsieur!” she said. 
* But, then, you are not very rich.” , 

* Mathilde off my hands, I am a very good 
match,” responded the Frenchman, compla- 
cently. “ Besides, I could save you from some 
unpleasant consequences of your imprudence, 
and keep you in the same circle where you 
have been so happy. The connection is 
unexceptionable, Dona Bianca.” 

“TI might do worse,” she said, again, con- 
sidering. “But aren’t you afraid, monsieur? 
I am a terrible flirt.” 

“T should have the honor of putting a stop 
to that, madam,” replied the gentleman, 
atmiably. 

“T am a frightful vixen,” said the lady, in 
tones of silver. 

“It would be my delight to cure that little 
fault,” responded mousieur. 

“Do you accept the consequences ?” asked 
the Spaniard, with sparkling eyes. 

“ With all my heart.” 

“Then there’s niy hand” she said, smiling. 

“And here’s my heart,” said monsieur, 
kissing the jewelled fingers. 

One doesn’t like to leave the reader with a 
bad taste in his mouth. ‘Turn we, then, from 
this barter of battered love, to the happy pair 
not far away. Under the moonlight, the 
beautiful garden of Oakside showed fair as 
the garden of Eden. There was silence, and 
dew, and fragrance. There was peace, and a 
love as true and tender as earth can give. 

Inside, in the open window, sat the parents, 
contented, assured and thankful. And out- 
side, walking up and down in sight of the 
window, were the young couple. 

“Nobody but Mr. Banks could make me 
forget Captain Roberts,” Edith was saying. 
“And someway, without knowing pee- I 
associated you two in my mind.” 

“And can you guess, Edith,” he said, “ with 
what emotions I heard that soft voice of one 
whose face I knew not, say that I was the 
only one she had thought of marrying? As 
I stood in the arbor door and looked down 


‘on you, before you saw me, I said ‘to myself, 


‘This girl shall be my wife? 
right!” 


And I said 


A GLIMPSE OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Ir was Friday afternoon, and for the first 
time I wore one of my bright calico shirts to 
school. The boys called it a “ship shirt,” 
because its figure consisted of little blue 
ships. Just as old Master Ashley came in 
we saw the “ Panther” go down the river. I 
was a hero then! She would come to at the 
anchorage and my sea-chest would soon go 
on board. Slowly, with the light air, she 
pushed her jib-boom past the chestnut trees 
on the bank. She was a new brigantine, 
mounting a long thirty-two and twelve sixes. 
For a moment I felt sad, but a glance at the 
neat bosom of my “ship shirt,” with the little 
figures seeming to chase each other under 
full sail, reassured me. Old Master Ashley 
turned to me kindly, and I saw that he, too, 
noticed the little blue ships. He knew that 
this was to be my last day at school. He was 
about to speak, but a soft sobbing in the 
entry drew his attention. 

“Fie, Mary!” said a voice, ina half whisper. 
“ Before I would!” 

Then it was she—Mary Dean. 

“One would think him your sweetheart!” 
continued the voice. 

“O hush, Anna!” was the reply. “You 
know it is no such thing. But it is so dread- 
ful! One of our classmates—only to think of 
it! I wish we had not seen .that great, 
gloomy ship!” 

This was like a girl. Every water craft is 
a “ship” to her. 

“No one will open Mrs. Brown’s gate any 
more when school is done. I shall not love 
to see old Rover; I hope he will not stand 
there!” 

Then I felt that they were all sobbing to- 
gether—the three or four girls in the entry. 
It was by a strong effort that I, too, did not 
cry. 

That afternoon squads of sailors passed the 
schoolhouse, and we heard fragments of nau- 
tical dialogue about Hatteras and Bermuda, 
and “a clean ran,” and “a good looking 
head.” We learned that the “President” 
was “a crack ship;” and how the “Constitu- 
tion” “ got aback off Sandy Hook ;” and what 
“ Bill says to me and I says to Bill,” when the 


“ Chesapeake” “ split her maintopsail.” 


We had not heard of the declaration of war, 
but the report of the committee on foreign 
relations had stirred every home, and not a 
boy but kad brought with him to school the 
spirit of its concluding sentence: “ Relying 
on the patriotism of the nation, and confi- 
dently trusting that the Lord of hosts will go 
with us to battle in a righteous cause, and 
crown our efforts with success, your com- 
mittee recommend an immediate appeal to 
arms.” 

Sweeter than ever seemed Mary Dean that 

afternoon, for my feelings, saddened by the 
auticipation of departure, and stirred by the 
incident of the noon recess, gave the school- 
room and all its inmates a new loveliness in 
my eyes. Even old Master Ashley appeared 
comely and very dear to me. 
_ Next morning the sullen remarks of the 
Federalists and the exultation of the stout 
Democracy told me that the news had come. 
We were at war with England! 

“Hurrah for Madison!” I shouted, in boy- 
ish glee. “Hurrah for Bonaparte!’ I added, 
as Judge Elton passed, who had kicked Law- 
yer Robinson in the town hall, for asserting 
that France was a more glorious power than 
England. “Hurrah for Bonaparte and the 
army of Moscow!” 

Three days later we went to sea. A deathly 
sickness was my first experience. The wind 
blew a gale and the brigantine at every 
plunge put the fierce panther at her head 
deep under the roaring foam. First I sought 
my hammock, then staggered back to the 
deck. An unusual excitement seemed to 
possess the crew, and they were all looking 
off the quarter. The brigantine trembled and 
slat with’a more intolerable jar than ever, and 
the sea, striking the weather-bow-and leap- 
ing straight up, would next tumble swashing 
from the cathead to the taffrail. The first 
lieutenant had gone up to the head of the 
mainmast, and 1 soon learned what was the 
matter. 

“A frigate, no doubt, sir,” he said. “He’s 
making better work of it than we are. The 
sea don’t trouble him much, and he’s walking 
right along.” 

“ It’s the Guerriere, I think,” said Captain 
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Galen. “She was off here a few days ago. I 
wish we could get rid of this sea. We are 
completely buried, and he’s making smooth 
water of it. I mean to run athwart his hawse 
if he gets up much nearer, and risk his 
eighteens; it’s our only chance. Off the wind 
we can make three knots to his two.” 

We could see him plainer and plainer. 
What a big fellow he was! As he went 
swashing down into the trough of the sea, 
the snow-white spray would leap up to his 
topsail-yard and fall in showers. This mo- 
tion was like that of an enormous rocking- 
horse. Suddenly Captain Galen sang out: 

“ Now let every man be alive! See all clear 
for wearing ship, Mr. Morris!” 

I saw the men spring to their stations—saw 
old Jack Robbins put up his helm, saw the 
yards coming in square, and heard the main- 
boom creak as it swung off while the sheet 
ran through the block. I may have vomited 
once or twice in the meantime, yet I was all 
excitement. Down sank the brigantine be- 
tween the swells, then up she came rolling 
starboard and larboard, with the foam boiling 
from both sides. The wind blew as hard as 
ever, yet to me it seemed to have suddenly 
died away. 

“Boom!” “boom!” “boom!” came from 
the frigate, as falling off the wind she gave 
us her full weather battery. In a few mo- 
ments we were to the leeward of her, and the 
very rollers chased us in vain. The smoke of 
the enemy’s guns swept in a thick cloud above 
our heads, but not one of his shots touched 
us. He now fell astern faster than he had 
gained, and shortly one might have supposed 
him some harmless merchantman tumbling 
along to windward. 

The sea-sickness now left me, and on the 
passage to the West Indies the tars gave me 
much credit for nautical appetite; especially 
so when one night in a squall I climbed the 
flying-jib-stay to clear the hoops which had 
caught afoul. By this time I had begun to 
think less of my “ship shirt” than of the 
pinches which my fingers got in the blocks. 
But fancy reverted often to the schoolroom. 
What were they doing and sayingthere? At 
noon, eight bells with us, Master Ashley must 
be laying aside his spectacles, and. Mary Dean 
putting away her blue-covered grammar in a 
corner of her desk. At three in the afternoon, 
six bells, she must be reciting her geography 
lesson. I recalled her brown eyes, and seem- 
ed to see her delicate feet as she stood on the 
floor with the class, 


Our first prize was a ship whose captain 
had been peculiarly unfortunate. His wife, 
having accompanied him from England, had 
eloped at Kingston with a scion of the British 
nobility, and they took with them the cap- 
tain’s daughter, a girl of twelve years. He 
had been twice married and this was an idol- 
ized child, the only fruit of his first union. 
The second wife was also much attached to 
the child, and hence, even in this guilty 
flight, she had stolen her. The fugitives had 
left Jamaica, but their destination the captain 
had not been able to discover. For the loss 
of his little girl he appeared inconsolable. It 
was not pleasant to take a ship from such a 
man, but we did so, nevertheless. _ 

It was not long after that we fell in with a 
brig, on board which there was no living per- 
son, though there were several dead. One of 
them, a lady, had apparently just breathed 
her last. In the vessel’s logbook we read of 
the breaking out of the yellow fever on board, 
and some deaths were reported. Al) further 
was blank. One by one they had died as the 
brig lay becalmed, and the lady was the last. 
The English captain came to look upon her, 
and in the intense heat and the offensive air, 
with the dead all around him, he fainted. He 
had seen his recreant wife! The man who 
lay near her beneath the deck awning was 
the young English nobleman. But the little 
girl, Bella, was gone. Doubtless she had been 
among the earlier victims, and was buried in 
the sea. We stood away in the Panther, sad 
and horror-stricken. 

On the evening of that day we took a brig 
from the coast of Africa, loaded with slaves. 
Revolting as the idea must now seem, Captain 
Galen regarded her as a valuable prize. 
Could he sell that host of blacks in Cuba, his 
fortune would be made. Yet he was an ordi- 
narily good man. I happened to be among 
those who boarded the brig, and was surprised 
to see a delicate little girl appear from the 
cabin. 

“Ah, how is this?” asked the boarding- 
officer. “A white child?” 

“0,” said the slaver, “that little girl! I 
took her at daybreak this morning from a 
brig where every one else was dead. Yellow 
fever—astonishing that she didn’t take it.” 

So the slaver had enacted thus much of 
goodness. Perhaps he had a little girl at 
home. 


“They took me from our vessel at sea, 
interposed the young creature. “Ma died— 
they all died—there was a dreadful fever, but 
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I did not have it. I tried to watch over ma— 
she was not my own ma, though; but she 
died just as the vessel came up. She was 
sick only that day.” 

Our officer called away the boat, and the 
little girl was soon alongside the Panther. 
From the slaver’s deck where I stood, I saw 
the English captain come to the side of our 
brigantine. The beautiful child clapped her 
hands and cried out for joy, then sprang up 
to the gangway. I could hear nothing of her 
father’s words, but the meeting recalled a 
passage of the old and hallowed record: “And 
Israel said, It is enough.” 

It was not the intention to send me off in 
the prize, but a heavy blow setting in I was 
unable to retarn to the privateer, and next 
morning the wind having increased to a fear- 
ful hurricane, she was out of sight. All the 
next day the hurricane continued, and the 
darkness of noonday was hardly less terrible 
than the still more inky blackness of the 
following midnight. A ‘continuous roll of 
thunder crashed and reverberated amid the 
terrible roar of wind and sea. Our decks were 
full of water to the rail. On the succeeding 
morning the great gale of thirty-six hours’ 
duration died away. 

At noon our vessel was a prize to the 
Liverpool, privateer. We had at first sup- 
posed her the Panther, but she soon unde- 
ceived us, as she came up with her guns 
looking out at the ports and the English 
ensign at her gaff. Her captain put us in 
irons, but allowed us to sit on the privateer’s 
deck. He then fitted away the brig with a 
prize crew, and once more the poor slaves 
were despatched for Cuba, gaining nothing 
from the change of masters. 

At evening a thick mist crept over the 
water, and just as I was forming the wish 
that the Panther would start out of its murky 

' wall a vessel’s gaff-topsail and royal appeared 
over the line of fog. I almost gave a wild 
hurrah. 

“ There she is!” I cried, to my shipmates. 
“She is coming!” 

So, too, thought the British captain. He 
called his men to quarters and bore up to 
meet her. Immediately after, however, the 
spars of aship appeared beyond those of the 
brig, and as the two vessels cleared the fog 
we saw the English colors flying from both. 
The brig was really the Panther, and under 
the proud cross flaming at the peak of her 
mainsail, drooped the humble stripes and 
stars. I must confess that tears rose to my 
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eyes as our fine little privateer moved past us 
like a man in shackles, under the grim-looking 
ports of the Pomona fi r 

Satisfying himself of the Liverpool's nation- 
ality, the British commander stood away. He 
intended sending his prisoners to Jamaica in 
the Panther, but would not trouble himself 
with any of those on board the Liverpool. 
The sea was rough, it was getting dark, and 
besides, as the Liverpool had cases of yellow 
fever on board, he feared contagion. So Cap- 
tain Logan was left with his fifty-three pris- 
oners taken from different vessels, and we all 
suffered much during the succeeding night. 
In the morning the Liverpool’s officers re- 
ported ten new cases of fever among the 
crew, but although originating with the pris- 
oners, it spread but little among them, owing 
I suppose to the emptiness of their stomachs. 

Another sultry night was passed, succeeded 
by a morning entirely calm. We were only 
twenty miles from the coast of St. Domingo. 
Eleven men had died in all, and thirty-three 
cases of fever were now reported besides the 
few among the prisoners. The captain and 
hoth lieutenants were sick. A panic seized 
the crew and they mutinied. Those who 
were well, thirty-six in number, taking to the 
boats, pulled for the shore, having first the 
humanity to strike the irons from the pris- 
oners. Four of the latter had died and five 
were sick, leaving forty-four men fit for duty. 

In less than an hour a smart breeze sprang 
up and we stood off shore—our tars in the 
exuberance of their feelings hoisting the 
American flag. For three days we had 
nothing but heavy gales, but these so cleared 
the atmosphere that no more of our men 
were taken with fever. Of the thirty-three 
Englishmen, about half were now dead, as 
were also two of our crew. 

We knew that the Panther had been order- 
ed to Jamaica, but the calm weather at first 
and the gales afterwards must have prevented 
her from making much headway, and it was 
just possible that we might encounter her. 
On the following day we really did so, she 
having been at anchor in a bay. As she 
came up, her commander recognized the 
Liverpool, but he could not come on board, 
as he had a fine breeze and must make the 
most of it. We ran down almost athwart his 
bows, gave him the contents of our pivot 
gun and luffed up in time to drop alongside. 
He had twenty-eight men, but the suddenness 
of the attack rendered them helpless, and the 
Panther was once more our own. 
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The irons were struck from the 
and Captain Galen found himself a kind of 
improvised commodore. On board we found 
little Bella and her father who were thus re- 
turning to Jamaica. The next evening we 
recaptured the slave brig. 

“T have tried to forward these negroes to 
market,” said Captain Galen, “on my own 
account. Captain Logan has tried to forward 
them on his, and I suppose the original owner 
was no less anxious than ourselves in the 
same direction, But we have all been foiled, 
and now they shall be free. For five days 1 
have been a slaye myself. I have wanted food, 
water and rest, freedom and friends. I will 
land these negroes in St. Domingo and 
Christophe will care for them.” 

The captain of the Pomona was much sur- 
prised when one morning we anchored along- 
side of him in the harbor of Port au Prince— 
all of us, the Panther, the Liverpool, and the 
old Soudan, Guineaman. But it was a neu- 
tral port and the forts would have demolished 
the Pomona had she attempted to harm us. 
Here we landed the negroes and saw also 
little Bella and her father safe with the 
British consul. 

We could not lay up our prizes at Port au 
Prince, neither had we authority to fit the 
Liverpool as a privateer; it was thus desirable 
that they should proceed homeward. The 
Pomona having gone out to blockade us, was 
lying off and on before the harbor, and Cap- 
tain Galen had begun to regret the step that 
involved him in this predicament, when we 
perceived the British frigate standing direetly 
in. We at first supposed that she had decided 
to attack us where we were, but presently 
learning that two French frigates had run 
down upon her, we felt much obliged to them. 
Instantly getting under way we stood out of 
the harbor, Bonaparte’s tri-color courteously 
saluted us as we passed, and Mr, Madison’s 
stars and stripes returned the compliment. 

We subsequently heard that the Pomona, 
favored by a heavy blow which drove the 
French from their station, made sail to run 
the blockade, was pursued, overtaken by the 
enemy, and in a fair fight whipped them both! 
Vive la Johnny Bull! 

Our prizes now proceeded homeward, while 
the Panther continued her cruise. Standing 
for Jamaica, we boarded a merchantman close 
in with Kingston harbor. She was the stern- 
most of a fleet from England. The others, 
including several men-of-war, had got into 
the roads. The Medway, seventy-four, fired 


upon us, but the wind being light she was 
unable to get within shot range. What little 
breeze there was blew from seaward, which 
made us hope to escape with our prize; but 
soon we saw no less than fourteen boats pull- 
ing for us, while the seventy-four and a 
twenty-two gun brig, the latter of which had 
been trying to warp out towards us, kept up 
a heavy fire. We lost one man by a shot 
from the brig. 

Our long pivot gun made sad work with the 
boats, and one of them which had got close 
to the prize, was captured with only two men 
left alive in her. The blood and water with 
which she was filled made her a sickening 
sight. Full half the boats were destroyed, and 
it was said that the enemy lost a hundred 
men, Atsunset we were well off the land, 
and, having some wind while the ships of war 
had none, we finally eseaped with our prize, 

The men we had taken in the boat were 
from the same brig which had fired upon us. 
She was called, they said, the Frolic. Her 
captain had been ordered to Honduras to 
convoy a fleet of merchantmen to England. 
Captain Galen determined therefore to lie off 
the bay of Honduras, hoping to pick up one 
of those ships, and with this view we stood to 
the westward. That night, in a bad sea, we 
lost a man from the jib-boom. The yaw! was 
lowered, but she eapsized, and her crew, of 
whom I was one, clung alternately to the 
keel and gunwale as she rolled over and over. 
The brig could not find us, and before morn- 
ing all my companions had perished. 

The boat, though full of water, did not again 
go bottom up after sunrise; but it was with 
horror that I saw a number of huge sharks 
swim all about the little wreck; Why they 
had not devoured me during the night I can- 
not tell, About noon I was taken up by a 
Spanish brig from St. Jago for Honduras, I 
had high hopes of falling in with the Panther, 
as she must be directly off the harbor of 
Balize, but we saw nothing of her. 

At Balize we found three men-of-war and 
nine merchantmen. The former had but 
just arrived, one of them being the brig which 
had fired at us off Kingston, Her captain, 
claiming the right of search, sent an officer 
on board, who because I was not a Spaniard 
pronounced me an Englishman, and it was 
not long ere the boy of sixteen, who had been 
so proud of his “ship shirt” in. Master. Ash- 
ley’s school, found himself a maintopman on 
board the Frolic. 

Shortly after we all set sail, Towards night 
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I was sent up with another boy to furl the 
main royal. There was a white speck on the 
horizon. No one else saw &, but I guessed 
its meaning. “Ah, you are there, bro 
Jonathan!” I thought, but I said nothing. 
Next morning one of our ships was missing. 

A few mornings afterwards an alarm was 
spread through the fleet, and I found the 
Frolie in lively chase of a Yankee brigantine, 
which through the gray dawn loomed saucily 
up and showed her ensign most tauntingly. 
She was far from us, yet as a white cloud 
burst over her bulwarks, a thirty-two pound 
shot crashed through our-own, dismounting 
a gun and carrying off a marine’s legs. Then 
aclean pair of heels took her safely out of 
danger. Our officers, however, expressed 
much satisfaction that she had taken none of 
their ships this time. They had foiled the 
prowling Yankee. One of our vessels, the 
largest of the fleet, was wide apart from the 
others and must have been in some danger, 
but even had the Americans boarded her 
they could not have carried her off. Presently 
she closed up with the rest, and we all jogged 
on. I took up the glass belonging to the cap- 
tain of the maintop, and thought how much 
the fellow at the wheel of the English ship, 
which had seemed endangered, resembled old’ 
Ben Cornelius, one of my shipmates in the 
Panther. The fleet stood on till evening, 
when it rained and b’ew hard, and suddenly 
the light of one of the vessels was observed 
to go out. It was the same ship which I had 
remarked in the morning. She had got well 
to windward before lowering her light, but I 
had particularly observed her position before 
dark, and now I saw the whole plan. The 
Panther had captured her on the night pre- 
vious, but so near morning as to be unable to 
take her out of the fleet without discovery 
and certain recapture. Hence the prize had 
remained with us all day, but she was now 
gone. Packing all sail she had plunged into 
the darkness and was tumbling off towards 
the Gulf Stream. 

One ship we lost at midday. She had held 
the breeze while it dted out with the rest of 
us, but finally was becalmed. The Panther, 
bringing a breeze up with her, and using her 
long thirty-two, compelled the British captain 
to strike her colors. This ship, however, the 
Americans were forced to burn, as the Frolic, 
taking a puff of air, almost closed with the 
privateer. Immediately after this the weather 
became very rough, obliging the Panther to 
keep at a distance, as the stanch men-of-war 


-now had the advantage. Meantime I was not 


wholly without employment on board the 
Frolic. The novelty of my situation gave 
ground for stirring dreams of future proba- 
bilities, and though distressed at the prospect 
of a long separation from those I loved, 1 was 
still hopeful. The English tars, though 
terribly rough, were good fellows. They 
wished above all things to meet a Yankee 
ship—and so did I. 

On the forenoon of the 17th of October it 
was my watch below. The fleet was going 
off in grand style as I went down to my hamn- 
mock, where the yarns of Old Albion’s 
mariners and the deep roll of the Frolic soon 
lulled me to sleep. I dreamed that an 
American ship was bearing down upon us, 
and that the Englishman’s drum was sound- 
ing for battle. The notes of dreamland were 
but the echoes of those upon deck, and start- 
ing up I found that we were already called to 
quarters. A ship was to windward rapidly 
nearing and the Frolic was lying to for her. 
The rest of our fleet stood off; it seemed to 
have been settled that we should engage the 
enemy while the other ships-of-war were to 
keep on with the merchantmen. 

I went instantly to my station in the main- 
top. It blew very hard, and how either side 
was to damage the other in such a sea I could 
not tell. We were dancing right up and 
down, and the stranger pitched so deeply that 
I could see the wholt of his deck. The beau- 
tiful American ensign streamed from his 
mizzen, and I wondered what ship it was. 

Soon after the battle began we shot away 
his maintopmast. Being close to him and to 
leeward I heard the crash when it gave way. — 
Then it pitched forward across his head yards 
so that he could not manage them. I felt bad 
to see this, and still worse when afew minutes 
later his spanker gaff dropped down to the 
deck and his mizzen topgallant-mast went 
over the side. We kept up a rapid fire from 
the top with small arms, but my countrymen 
were none the worse for my balls. I sent 
every shot high enough over their heads. All 
the while the great guns beneath me were 
thundering with deafening shocks, and the 
sparks and black smoke were whirled up into 
the top, half suffocating us. It seemed to me 
that the Frolic had the best of the fight. 
How matters stood on deck I did not know, 
but we had not suffered at all in our spars, 
while it was certain that the American was 
badly. crippled. I was afraid he would be 


taken. The weather gage, usually so desirable, 
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seemed a disadvantage to him, for he could 
not keep his gunsout of water. Now and 
then he cut a backstay for us or sent a top- 
mast shroud slanting about our heads, and 
his musketry had killed half our topmen, yet 
all this but poorly counterbalanced his loss of 
spars. He had one advantage, however, the 
wind blew his smoke down upon us thick and 
black as night. 

Being to windward, he of course bad more 
drift than the Frolic, and was soon so near 
us that it seemed as if we could have jumped 
on board of him from the top. As he rolled, 
I could look right down upon the guns behind 
his boarding nettings, and I tried to discover 
if he had lost many of his men. I caught 
glimpses of only two or three lying dead on 
his deck, while his crew seemed working in 
perfect order. By this time I perceived that 
nearly all our guns were silent. The discovery 
was surprising, for the roar of the American’s 
broadsides so close to us had prevented me 
from observing the gradual falling off in our 
own fire. But now on looking down I saw 
our decks covered with mangled bodies, and 
a deluge of blood was running from the lee 
scuppers. From stern to stern the spectacle 
was horrid, and just then three or four brave 
tars were swept from a gun at the moment of 
discharging it. This was our last fire. 

I raised my eyes from the deck below, just 
as the captain of the top staggered against 
me. He was mortally wounded by a ball 
from the foretop of the American. I saw the 
_ man who had fired, as he stood not twenty 
fathoms from us, the smoking rifle in his hand. 

“It’s of no use,” said the dying topman. 
“The fellows will be aboard of us right off. 
It’s all hup with hus!” 

I ducked my head to avoid the American 
ship’s yardarm, but it knocked my cap off 
and jammed one of my shipmates against the 
mast so that he was badly hurt. My country- 
men were soon scrambling on board, but 
there was no attempt to oppose them. I 
looked down at them from the top as they 
advanced aft, having first shielded myself 
from the American topmen by going behind 
the mast. They found on deck only oné man, 
who stood at the wheel, and three officers; 
and I heard one of the victors say that their 
vessel was the United States sloop-of-war 
Wasp. They were astonished at the slaughter, 
and seemed to look about {n quest of the 
Frolic’s crew, hardly crediting the fact that 
almost every one of her heroic tars lay stark 
upon the deck. 


The moment Captain Jones heard my story 
he gladly took me into his service, and I was 
surprised to find that the Wasp was almost 
wholly uninjured in her hull, and had lost 
only five killed with as many wounded, She 
had fired low, and her terrible gunnery had 
all been directed against the Frolic’s deck, 
while the latter, having thrown her shots 
high, had been within an ace of fatally crip- 
pling the American. But in a naval battle it 
is the low shot that tells. The damage to the 
Frolic’s rigging was close to the deck. Almost 
all her dead-eyes and lanyards were gone, and 
soon after the battle her masts went over- 
board. 

My joy at this great deliverance was un- 
bounded, yet I could not help feeling a deep 
sorrow for the brave men who had fallen— 
old Jack and Tom, and stout, honest Dick, 
who had so often told stirring yarns, and 
swung side by side with me in their ham- 
mocks; could it be that they were all lying 
in blood within those walls of oak? O, how 
John Bull had fought! I had despised his 
blustering, but when the trial came he stood 
manfully up to his foe. 

In two hours after the battle we spoke the 
Panther. She had been chased by the 
Poictiers, seventy-four, which was convoying 
two merchantmen—had led the old “liner” 
well to leeward, doubled upon her and taken 
one of the merchantmen, which she sent off, 
but the other she was obliged to burn. 

Captain Galen was both rejoiced and 
astonished at seeing me. 1 went on board 
immediately, and as we could be of no service 
to the Wasp we stood off for home. The 
poor little Wasp! that was the last I eversaw 
of her. The first intelligence from Bermuda 
after our return told the story of her capture 
by the Poictiers as the glorious sloop-of-war 
was struggling homeward with her prize. 

Never before had the Panther seemed so 
homelike and so dear. The familiar decks, 
the galley, the windlass, the individuality of 
each well-remembered gun, once more spoke 
of comfort and protection. My thoughts flew 
on beyond the flying vessel. No British ty- 
rant now could stand between me and my 
dear remembrances, turning them to sadness. 
O Master Ashley! I thought of his worn 
and notched desk in the schoolroom; I 
thought of our wicket gate and the rosebush 
under the window—of old Rover, and of 
Mary Dean. 

It was not long ere the report of our thirty- 
two pounder startled the grave schoolmaster 


at his desk. Once more the scholars saw the 


Panther as she passed the trees now bright: 


with October hues, and sailed steadily up the 
river. And again Mary Dean cried as before, 
for she had heard by the arrival of a prize 
that her boy schoolmate was dead, and she 
could not look upon the returning vessel. 
But the truth was soon spread, and old 
Master Ashley shared the pleasure of his 
pupils, To my surprise, I met upon landing, 
little Bella and her father, Captain Ormond. 
They had gone from Port au Priuce to 
Jamaica, where the captain, taking charge of 
a ship, sailed under convoy of the Poictiers 
for England. His singular ill luck pursued 
him, and his vessel was the last prize sent in 
by the Panther, as his former ship had been 
the first—Captain Galen not having had time 
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to ascertain who commanded her, since the 
Poictiers was in full chase. I was glad to 
learn thai the owners of the privateer would 
compensate the unfortunate Englishman for 
his various losses of property, and they did so, 
He took up his residence in our village, and I 
have since sailed in ships of his. Little Bella 
became a favorite companion of Mary Dean. 

“How dark you have grown,” remarked 
Mary, as I walked with her from the school, 
on the day of my arrival. “And your dress, 
too, has such a different air—not as it was 
that day. What have you done with the 
little ‘ blue ships ?’” 

“ Left them on board the Frolic. O Mary, 
how glad I am that I am not there now!” 

“So am I!” she said, softly, and her glance 
told more than her words. 
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My story begins in midsummer when the 
scarlet lilieS were a-bloom in the garden of 
Larch Lanes, and Lindsey Walton wore July 
roses in her hair. In her hair, and upon her 
bosom, and clinging to the airy white draperies 
she wore, as if she were summer's very self. 
It was Terry who painted her for his private 
gallery, and called the head “June.” Why, 
there was June’s very sunshine in the golden 
ripples of her hair! 

She knew that she was beautiful and ex- 
ulted in the fact, Ihave seen her let those 
wonderful waves of hair down over her knees, 
and watch the lights among them with a 
fascinated intentness. I have watched her 
turning her polished arm in the light with 
asmile of joyous delight upon her lips. IL 
never chided her; I only smiled too. It was 
the girl’s innate love of beauty which made her 
so enjoy her own. 

The same insticct made her collect beautiful 
things around her. Her dress, her horse, her 
dog, her rooms, were all perfect. in their way. 

I was only her father’s housekeeper, Marion 
Douglass—Aunt Manny she used to call me 
—a decent Scotch body, and old-time nurse 
to Lindsey’s mother. For Mrs. Walton had 
been Scotch. It was from thence that the 
girl got her name and her bonny yellow hair. 

Colonel Walton was rich, and Lindsey was 
his heiress; but when she was little, a fair- 
faced bairn, slumbering in her tiny cot, I 


used to shed tears of pity over her, for “he’s 
but poor that’s ill loved,” as they used to say 
in the old couutry, and no one on earth loved 
Lindsey when she was a child but her old 
Aunt Manny. But, as she grew older, I used 
to tremble, looking at her. Her cheeks took 
on a hue like the sunset, her blue eyes grew 
wore and more winsome, and then her hair 
was a glory about her when she was scarce 
fourteen. 

Her father was aye surly with her. He 
had hoped that the child would have been a 
boy—it was Jeanie’s only one--and when he 
found that it was a daughter which God had 
given him, he glowered on the little sleeping 
face, turned away, and it is true for we that 
he did not know his own child, two years 
later, when he met her in the porch, walking 
with a servant, . 

“Who’s little one have you there?” he 
asked Nan. 

“Your own, sir,’ straightway said the 
honest girl. 

He gazed a moment on the little pink face 
—then offered the ehild his hand—but she 
would not take it; and he shrugged bis 
shoulders and turned away. 

It was just after this that we came to Larch 
Lanes to live, the new country seat which 
Colonel Walton had uamed after his old 
English home. 

There were beautiful grounds to it, The 
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rows with wild grapevines: lading  thein’ to-’ 
gether,’ Only the oudergrowth was képt out, 

and the shade was beautifil. But the garden| 
was highly cultivated. A great deal ofthe’ 
ornamental ‘shrubbéry ‘was foreign. ‘There 

was a double row of geacefill French’ poplars» 
along the terrace, and below lay the whole 

siniling garden,a great web oféolor. At thie 

south end was a summer-house, all open, and 

the pillars twined with vines—roses, jasthiiie 

*nd clematis: Here Lindsey used to sit for 
lrours with her book and her dog. 
no blinking little Blenheim, bub an enormous | 
great wolf mastiff whom Lindsey had adopted 

when he! was a meudicant puppy, and’cherish- 

ed into the most magnificant proportions, ' 

The two were ‘inseparable. She ‘would sit 

upon his back and ride down thie garden path: 

as if he were a pony. 

She was‘a happy girl. I don’t think; until 
she was’ twenty, that» she ever thought she 
had a trouble—excepting the loss: of her: 
father's ‘love, if that can be lost whiich was 
never gained, 

She scarcely saw him. He breakfasted very 
early and ‘was away to the dity, not returning 
until the evening boat. Larch Lanes wapon! 
the seashore. 

In ttiose days he wad a tanga; 
man of fifty—dark, and full of fierce, imperious 
ways. As I have said, Lindsey got her bonnie 
looks from her mother, Jéannle Lindsey. 
Colonel Walton Was always a self-indalgent 
man, and, I think, in those first years at. 
Larch Lanes, he had pleasures that-were bast 
kept secret from his family.’ ' rf 

Lindsey was too innocent of evil to suspect 
this. She stodd in awe of her father as of 
some superior power. He was utterly a) 
mystery to her, with his great abilities, 
courage atid coliness, She’ believed 
superior to all haman ‘and 
never undéceived her. 

Her life was, afterall; not ‘a lonely 
she studied a great Uéal, having several mas+ 
ters ‘from “the city, aid she was very 
popular in the neighborhood among the 
young folks: Both at Grassmere ‘and the 
Willows were large families uf merry girls’ 
who were rather led by Lindsey.’ The few 
young men ishe knew admired her exceeding- 
ly, but Lindsey kept all lovers at-a distance: 
until Ben Arundel came. He ‘mate his'ap-' 
pearance first as a visitor 
There Lindsey thet trim, ow! fe 
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other, two young people, all in all to endh’ 
other, and life’all before them. . For myself, I: 
was lieartily glad that Lindsey's weddlfig was” 
coming iti my day, for I was néar sixty whe © 
my @arling’s twentieth birthday Came, and 


could not béar the thoughts of dying and”? 


leaving her alone in the ‘Por T 
her well, ‘and though she Was bedutiful, 
wealthy young girl, and T’an ‘ugly 
we Were much to each other. Many a sweet 
little sedret she told me that ‘summer after 
Beh began coming often ‘to Larch Lanes, 
the sweetest ofall was that she loved ‘him. 
Well; lass,” I said, stroking’ her sunihy 
head that lay upon my kileés’, “Pm well” 
pleased with this, Ben'is aud’ gude” 
proverb says, You know.’ 
After awliile asked her if she bad told her 
No, not yet,” she answered. if 
“Then tell him soon—to-morrow)” I said. 
“Maybe will,” she replied, dredmtly. 
“Maybes are no aye honeybees, Lindsey, 
dear,” T atewered. “Best Have it settled and’ 


‘be married soon, before you éhaige your 


mind. Glasses and lasses ‘are brittle ware. 
think Ben should know.” " 

she laughed softly. 

I took her sweet fave between sie 

“You're not fickle, lassie You've 
strong heart, but I've Hvéd ‘to see many and? 
niany’as fair'a ship of hope as yours go dawn’ 
intd ‘a ‘soundleds sea. You and ‘Ben must’ 
marty, Lindsey, and then! you will beléng w" 
each other before God aid man, and whate’er 
betides; you can bear ‘it together.” 9 

You see I had no thought’ but that Colonet’ 
immediately. But he said / 

“T have no objectioti to 'the 
you be warried now.” | 

Lividsey did not ventute ‘to ask why. Shé! 
came to ine, looking’ a little serious, and asked! 
me What suspected was the reason’ her 
father should wish'to délay the wedding. She’ 
knew well enough, poor clfild, that it was not 
because of his fondness for her. 

My ieatt Sank. ‘I had a foreboding; then, 
that all 'would ‘not’ bée well ‘for my treasure. 
After I went to bed I could not sleep fer the 
roaring of ‘the sea whieh never had 
minded before. 

(Welly ask again in 
| The two aid tot mind; they wére so happy 


ny who feared trouble. But I was that bad 
with my presentiment that I used to turn 
away and cry when I saw the two frolicking 
among the larches, or nestled up to, each 
other in the porch in the moonlight, murmur- 
ing their fondness. 
: The Arundels were one of the best families 
in the State, but they were not as wealthy as 
they had been. Ben had litgle beside his pro- 


fession, but I don’t think that would, really 


have obstructed the marriage. The difficulty - 


came of Colonel Walton’s evil ways... 

One evening he bronght company home 
with him from the city to pass the night. 
When the carriage came up from the landing, 


| saw that the colonel had two.men with him. 


One was a large, florid-faced. man, with a 
beisterous laugh; the other was an elegant, 
polished gentleman, with a diamond on his 
hand, and singular eyes of a light hazel. He 
carried alight cane with a fawn’s head of 


pure gold at the top, and I divined, before 
Jack the coachman told me. that this last was 


Ross Guthrie of Guthrie Falls, the richest’ 


landholder in the county: The other wes 
Major Southly of the cavalry, 

Though it was near nine o’clock, the colonel 
ordered supper, and sent to the cellar for wine. 
I put about me how to serve the table, for 
Colonel Walton was one who never would 
take any excuses if a thing was not done pre- 
cisely as he wanted it, and unreasonable as it 
was to make such a demand apon me, with- 
out notice, I knew that that supper must be 
well served. So I hastened to make a few 
hot dishes, and gave Lindsey the keys to get 
out the silver, and sent Jack into the orchard 
te pick peaches by moonlight, Lindsey bad 


the fruit dishes wreathed with flowers, and’ 


broke the dew-wet roses on the piazza and 
made bouquets for the table. 

Meanwhile I knew the gentlemen were 
playing cards in the drawing-room, and talk- 
ing very freely over their wine. Lindsey was 
a little excited, and had such a beautiful 
color L-was only too glad to remember that 


her father seldom desired her attendanee at 


table when he brought company out to sup+ 
pers-ras he had done once or twice before. 


For I especially disliked the looks of those 
two men, 


Lindsey, of course, cared nothing for them. 


It was only her father she wished to gratify 
by adorning the table. So when she had 
wreathed the peaches with white roses, and 
we scarlet honeysuckle vines from the 
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together, It was only foolish vid Aunt Man-. 


little silver vases, and sent. Tip in with them, 
she said, yawning: : 

“That's all Ican do for you, Aunt Manny, 
T'll go.to bed: now, T beliews ;” for it was peat 
ten o'elock. 

Just'then Tip came back and said that the 
colonel wanted Miss Lindsey to make her 
appearance at supper. — 

“O Aunt’ Manny!” : she exclaimed, 
don’t want to!” 


I did ‘not speak for moment, butistood 
wiping a little ashes from. the silver coflee 
urn, and trying to think what could be done. 
I think I would have sent in word that she 
was ill if I had not been ashamed to let the 


See ee me descend to an 
untruth, 

But yon will have hes 
sent for you,” I'said, finally. 


She uttered a little impatient exclamation, 
and ran up'stairs to dréss, for there was no 


time to be lost. We were dishing up the 
supper then, 
I hardly knew what I was doing, I think 


I must have made some mistake with the. 
oysters, for they came off the table almost 
untouched. I had such a weight of coming 
disaster upon me! 


Tip wiped out a dish, grinning: 


“Them gemmen ’ll be sure to fall in love 
with Miss Lindsey,” she said. 

“Miss Lindsey is engaged to be! mirtied. 
Attend to your. business, Tip!’ I answered, 
sharply; but I knew that the little wench 
had the truth of it. 

Just then Lindsey ran into the dining- 
room, and pulled a white rose fron the win- 
dow vine for her hair. She was dressed in- 
white—her hair, which she had not had time 
te curl, simply combed to its; full length and 
falling in. ripples over her fair shoulders, At 
one side it was looped back! from her temples | 
with an aigrette of rubies, which had been 
her mother’s—on the other with the white 
rose. She had never. been dressed more 
simply, and never looked lovelier. 

Well, it couldn’t be helped. I saw her go: 
in, and heard the softening of the men’s 
voices, There was no more boisterous laugh- 
ter. I confess that I stole up into the chamber 
over the dining-toom, and- listened to the 
sounds which rose from below, hoping : to get 
a hint of how things were going. Lindsey 
hardly spoke, but I knew, how gracefully she 
was presiding at the board, how like an angel 
she looked with her sweet eyes and a 
hair, 


about the colonel. He 
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Supper was over at length, and I heatd 
them rising from the table. It was a moon- 
lighted August night. Pretty soon I saw 
Major Southly place a chair on the piazza for 
Lindsey, and stand beside her telling some 
story The colonel and Mr. Guthrie were, 
meanwhile, talking in-the room within. 

Lindsey had .a little way, when she was 
annoyed, of putting ber hand to her throat. 
I saw her do so once or twice, while Ben’s 


engagément ring, a beautiful sapphire, flashed 
in the moonlight.. I knew that she was not 
at ease. Either the story or the man was 
disagreeable to her; perhaps both. 

. I never stirred from my post until they 
went in and [ heard them separating for the 


wom When Lindsey came up I ran out to 


the evening, my 
dear?” 


“O, it has been very tiresomet I am 
sieepy,” she answered, and went into her 
room. After ten minutes there wasn’t a stir 
there; the child was sound asleep. 

There were meals to be served for those 
men for a week, The colonel seemed to have 
given himself a vacation from business. They 
went to the city, but came out at all hours, 
riding, driving, hunting. They made up a 


yacht party, and took Lindsey with thei, 


Meanwhile I detected something strange 


had lost flesh, and 
went out of sight of his guests, his manner 
fell from one of excitement to one of gloom 
and impatience. I had known him long, and 
I knew that something was wey 4 with 
him. 

One day Lindsey burst into: the china 
closet where I was cleauing silver, and 
exclaimed: 

tome!” 

“ Hush, my dear” I answered, closing the 


excitement. 

“I-hate him!” she exclaimed; “he is a 
gross, dirty fellow! The + wae of his eye 
makes me loathe him!” 

“ Lindsey,” said I, “the servants may over- 
_ hear you if you haven't more eantion in speak- 
ne Cane Be calm, and tell me what 


on, speaking a little gentler, “and I thought 


I was alone. I was walking under the lindens 


—swinging my hat by the strings, and singing, 


when I suddenly discovered Major Southly 
standing among the rose-bushes watching me. 
The moment I saw him I hated him—I don't 


know why. ButI knew what he was going 
to say as he came towards me.” 
~ “Well, what was it, Lindsey ?” 

“ He tried to be familiar, affectionate. He 
took my hand, but I snatched it away. Yet 
he went on talking—said that he fell in love 
with me that first evening he came, and 


asked me to marry him. I refused to listen 
to him—and he said that he should speak to 
my father. He was so confident and insolent ; 
seemed so little abashed by my aversion for 
him—so determined to marry me whether I 
liked him or not, it made my blood boil!” 


She was getting excited again. 


“Gently, gently, my dear. You are ineon- 
veniently pretty, Lindsey,” I said, trying to 
smile. “You must not be too hard on the 
poor gentleman.” 

“He is pot a gentleman, Aunt Manny; he 
is a wealthy sensualist, a libertine! It is ati 


insult to be admired by him!” 


I was astonished at the girl 

“I wish they were all. gone,” she said; 
wearily. “I am tired of so much excitement. 
Father does not look well, either. Lave you 
noticed it, Aunt Manny?” 

I said that I had. 

“Tf my father only knew how I loved him,” 
she added, sadly, “I think it would be a com- 
fort to him, though I am not a bey.” 

Poor dear! The old yearning over her 
which I had felt when she was a baby, came 
up strong within me. To be sute she had 
Ben, but the passion of an enthusiastic young 
man is not like the affection of a mother or 
father. And. these, as I have said, Lindsey 
had never kitown. Only I knew what a pure, 
strong heart my darling had, aud I never be- 
Neved that if her father had known he would 
have appreciated it. 


Major Southly’s attentions were the be 

ginning of Lindsey’s trouble. He actually 
persecuted her with them. His want of tact 
was astonishing tome, who had observed from 
afar off Ben’s graceful manceuvres whereby 
Lindsey’s love had been won. The major’s 
persistence was insolent. 
- Finally Lindsey had to shut herself up or 
complain to her father. She chose the latter, 
though I had ‘the feeling that it was not the 
wisest way. I almost suspected that the 
major’s audacity had some groundwork we 
did not know. 

It was so, The colonel héard Lindsey’s 


= 


appeal with evident dissatisfaction, and no 
sympathy. 

“Do you mean to say that Major Southly’s 
coldly. 

“Yessir. I hiss no encourage- 
ment, and his persistency anuoys me.” . 


“This is hardly what I looked for,” he re- 


plied, “To tell the truth, I was in bopes you 
would throw over that, young doctor for this 
gentleman. I would very mueh tu see 
you Major Southily’s wife.” rf 

“Why, sir?” 

“Principally because he is a very 
man. In fact, Lindsey, I need his help. Lam 
afraid that I shall go down without it.” _ 

“ Become bankrupt?” she faltered. 

“ Precisely.” 

There was a moment's impressive silence; 
Perhaps each was thinking how much the 
daughter owed to the father, The. colonel 
could not have thought it was much, but 
‘Lindsey was morbid.on the eubjent of ber 
father’s love. 

“Father, if it were not for Ben,” . na 
moaned, at length. 

I think some comprehension of the une 
within that young bosom must have pene 
trated the man’s selfishness’ as. he looked: ah 
the girl’s face, for he said, hastily: . 

“ Well, welll I insist upon nothing. It-is 
true that I have not much: elaim upon your 
affections, Lindsey. Go, now. I will speak 

to Major Southly on this subject.” 

' §$he arose, but hesitated, for her tender 
heart. was melting within her, In spite of all, 
Lindsey loved her father, and it, was the one 
passion of her life to win his heart. There 
was a great struggle within, and, after ail, the 
words would not be spoken. Trembling from 
head to foot, she left;the room. It was as if 
she had wished to leap off a precipice, and an 
instinct of self-preservation held her back. . - 

It was on the seventh sad night of these 
men’s stay that the tragedy occurred. On the 
evening fullowing Lindsey's. iaterview with 
her father, | saw the colonel walking with 
Major Southly,in the garden. The moon was 
up; I could see that the:colomel looked badly 
and talked eagerly, and that the major 
far from gracious. As L,sat.at my window, 
wishing, for my darling’s sake, that I could 
know the import of their conversation, L 
heard Lindsey trip along the piazza below. I 
ee out and saw her just going ow he 
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‘She looked up. 
that you, Aunt Manny? 
Danté, whieh Ben gave me, down 


*Bauat it will be 
night,” she answered, 

* Then change your shoes, or send # servant 
for it,” I said, 

She did neither, for just then Ben came up 
the path, and she quite forgot the book. 

I have never been satisfied that I went 
solely for the book. I was certainly full of 
desire to know what those men were talking 
of—or rather to. know. it 
Lindsey. 

I put a shawl afound me and went abun. 
The dew drops sparkled on the flowers,and 
a whippoorwill' was plainting’ among the 
larches, 

I went, on to the 
house. There I found the volume, and when 
Lhad taken possession of it, I stopped and 
listened, The two men had paused just be+ 
yond a clump of shrubbery. near me, 
distinctly, every word. 


Goa!” exclaimed the colonel, in 
voice of intense passion, “do you threaten 
me?” 

“You may call..it what you like,” replied 
the other, coolly. 
or the money,” 

“T have sokl you, Southly—” 

“ You have told me nothing that makes 4 
song's difference, either one way or the other! 
Your word doesn’t amount-to ai rush in this 
ease; you are perfectly helpless. I loaned you 
the money when I bid for the girl. .1f you 
have no power to make her marry me; the 
money must be refunded 
for Washington to-morrow.” 

Lsaw stately Colonel Walton shrink unde 
these words as if they were lashes. 

» “Southly,” he said,.im broken voice, 
“give me a week longer.”| 

snk I will not give you another 
day!” 

(There was a ery, @ flash, a groan—some- 
thing fell heavily among the shrubbery. An 
involuntary cry for help rose to my lips, but 
I stifled it, for a horrible fear came over me. 
As I looked through the vines I saw only one 


in the 

summer-house, I am going down to get 

it” 

“Not in those’ slippers, Lindsey,” L an- 

swered. “The grass is drenched with dew.” 
of the men standing--the other lay quite 


“A cloud had passed “over the moon. Tt 
drifted away and showed the man who was 
standing ‘to be Colonel Walton. I knew 
what he had done when I saw his face. He 
had killed the other. 

In spite of my horror, my first impulse was 
to go to his side, for he was Lindsey’s father, 
and in great grief. He raised his clenched 
hand to heaven with a groan I shall never 
forget, and then his head sank upon his 
breast and he stood like a statue. 

All was so still! The whippoorwill called 
plaintively; that was the only sound save the 
sighing of the wind in the larches. The 
scene was first in light and then in shadow 
as the clouds drifted over moon. Some- 
thing rose in my weak old throat as if I were 
suffocating, while I waited. 

It was strange, but I never doubted that the 
mat was dead. ‘Into that awful silence Hope 
never intruded, It was a moment of utter 
despair, and I felt that the man who stood 
there, fi the dreadful stillness, would gladly 
have cursed God and died. 

A rabbit bounded throagh the grass. He 
started, and looked around, wildly, as if a 
hand had been Jain upon him in arrest. The 
ague of guilt shook him, as he bent over the 
body. He é¢xamined it for a moment, then 
raised himself and looked around eagerly. He 
seemed to deliberate something in his mind. 
It was probably what should be done with the 
corpse. 

Dropping upon one knee, he peered orice 
more into the dead face, then winding his 
hand in the man’s neckcloth, he dragged 
him over the ground towards a deep gully at 
the lower part of the grounds. It was not 
far. I listened and heard the body crash 
through the brash, and thad among the 
stones beluw. 

It was a course of the utmost shallowness 
to pursue, if concealment was the guilty man’s 
aim—as it must havé been. But he seemed 
to realize his guilt so fully that I think it 
dazed him. 

He strode away under the larches to the 
house. I never stirred for many @ loug hour, 
I was trying to decide what I ought to do, © 

Of a certainty I never thought of exposing 
the matter—of bringing Lindsey’s father to 
justice. I was only confused by the horror 
and suddenness of the matter, and uncertain 
how I could best help those I loved. Icould 
not decide then, — 

, But after I had sought my bed, and lay on’ 

my sleepless pillow, I made a plan. If the 
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body lay where it was it would’ be discovered, 
and the secret ferreted out. At the bottom 
of the gully was a bed of bushes and brambles, 
and the corpse was probably concealed among 
these. It was not safe there, but ‘a little 
further along, upon the hillside, was an old 
well. Here it would never—in our genera- 
tion, at least—be found: There, on the fol- 
lowing night, I*would place it. All my life ¥ 
had been a tough, powerful woman. I knew 
Lindsey. 

I fell asleep just at daybreak; for I was not 
quite independent of the infirmities of my 
sixty years in spite of the dangers of the 
hour; but when I arose and heard the birds 
singing, it seemed as if it mast all have been 
some horrible dream. 

If it was only a terrible vision, Colonel 
Walton had dreamed it too, for hé came down 
to breakfast with a pallid face’ and’ bloodshot 
eyes. Mr. Guthrie was already in the break- 
fast-room.- He stood at a window trimming 
his delicate nails with his pocket-knife when 
I went in to see if the table was all right. 

“Good-morning, Guthrie! the major has 
left us!” said the colonel. 

I felt myself tremble. ‘ 

“What? turning 
around. 

“Yes. He walked down to the landing for 
the early boat.” 

I saw Guthrie smile then, bat I suspected 
nothing. They sat down at table; and the 
colonel’s hand trembled as he cut the steuk. 
1 could not bear to look at-him; and I came 
out. 
' I did not understand it until later, but after 
this I noticed that Guthrie often observed 
me closely during the next two days. 

As I had planned [ went, the next night, 
after the moori had set, to the gully. I went 
down into it, and searched every spot large 
enough to set my foot on, and not a token of 
that dead man’s body:could I find. I con- 
eluded that the colonel had ‘taken it away 
and buried it. How, wan and where I 
could not guess. 

But I knew afterwards, that, in his sleeping 
thoughts, and in his waking ones, Colonel 
Walton believed that dead face lay among the 
brambles at the bottom of that gully. He 
never went near it, The next day Guthrie 
left us. 

Others beside. myself Colonel 
Walton was a changed man. He was pallid 
and haggard. Sometimes he would shut 
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himself up, in his room for days; and then he 
would be in a constant haste and flurry with 
business, coming home at, night ready to 
drop. He talked of selling the estate; several 
gentlemen came out from the gity to look 
at it. 

This distressed Lindsey very much, for she 
wa ondof Larch Lanes. But I thought I 
knew how hateful the place ‘must be to the 
man, with that, still gully lying behind the 
trees. No words can tell how I pitied him. 

Nearly two months went by. Ben and 
Lindsey wanted to be married. Lindsey 
purposed to ask her father again for his con- 
sent. They had made so many plans—those 
two happy young things! 

She saw her father se infrequently that she 
was obliged to seek a chance of meeting him 
—so she set upon an evening and waited for 
the boat to come in, It was a chilly fall 
night, and; a fire was kindled in the library 
grate. 

She wandered around there, now sitting 
for a moment in the easy-chair before the 
grate, now looking out at the window, now 
going to the door to listen for carriage wheels. 
She was a little nervous and apprehensive of 
disappointment, for her father was more 
difficult to approach than ever of late. 

Suddenly there were voices in the hall, and 
the colonel entered with Mr. Guthrie. f 

The latter saluted Lindsey with profound 
courtesy. At the first opportunity she asked 
her father if she could speak with him for a 
moment. 

“You want to ask about that wedding, I 
suppose,” he answered, carelessly. “You 
may. be married any time you please—say the: 
twentieth of December.” 

Lindsey eame out radiant, but in a little 
natural tremulousness. 

“Tam afraid Mr. Guthrie heard what my 
father said,” said she, “for I saw him smile. 
What.a cold-looking, handsome man he is!” 

The colonel rang for wine. As usual, he 
had supped in town. Lindsey was in my 
room, talking over her plans for the wedding, 
when the library bell rang again, and Tip 
came up to say that the colonel wanted me. 

“Surely they don’t want supper! ’Tis ten 
o'clock,” said I, 

I went down? The colonel sat at the table; 
it was Mr, Guthrie who saluted me and bade 
me be seated. He himself brought me a 
chair and;then he locked the door. 

“This will secure us from interruption,” 
he said, in his smooth, cold voice. “I shall 
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detain you bata few moments, Mrs. Douglas.” 

I glanced at the colonel. He was looking 
steadfastly at Guthrie, who, after a moment 
drew from his breast a two-edged silver- 
handled clasp-knife, and laid it: upon the 
table. 

“ Have either of you ever seen that before ?” 
he asked. 

The colonel gave an inarticulaté cry. My 
breath stopped, for I knew it was the knife 
with which Major Southly was killed. 

“Do I need to say any more?” asked 
Guthrie. 

There was a silence of several moments. 
The colonel sat with his hands clenched upon 
the arms of his cMfair, and his livid face bent 
towards the floor. 

“How much do you know?” he asked, at 
length, in a stifled voice. 

“I know that you killed ‘Major Southly in. 
a quarrel near the suromer-house, last August, 
and that you threw his body into a gully not 
far from the spot. I know that Mrs. Douglas, 
here, was witness to the deed, as she was in 
the summer-house at the time it was 
committed.” f 

I could not bear to witness the unutterable 
agony of Colonel Walton’s face. It was evi- 
dent that he had dwelt enough upon the 
circumstances to instantly fully realize the 
situation. 
next sound of his broken voice. 

“What do you intend to do?” 

“On conditions, nothing.” 

Mr. Guthrie was standing upon the hearth- 
rug, his white hands locked behind him, look- 
ing down at us, calmly and keenly, 

“What do you want?” asked the colonel, 
in a broken tone. 

“The hand of your daughter.” 

There was another silence. 

“If Miss Walton becomes my wife,” Mr. 
Guthrie went on, “I shall never use my 
knowledge of your guilt to your harm. Major 
Southly shall rest where I buried him. But, 
otherwise, I shall make the matter public.” 

It was then that the colonel looked up and 
gazed at me. 

“T interred the body with my own hands 
upon the night of the murder,” said Guthrie, 
quietly. 

I saw that the colonel looked at me with a 
little hope. He felt and knew that I was his 
friend. 

It is true that I was—but, just then, the 
‘sweet face of my darling, full of its sacred, 
happiness, rose up between us, and I felta 


My heart bled within me at the — 
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flame of indignation, that she should be 
sacrificed to save her selfish father, sweep 
across my brow. As he looked at me his eyes 
dilated with a last horrer and: despair. He 
rose, tried to speak, threw up his arms, and 
fell in a fit at our feet, i 

We brought him to without raising the 
honse, though with mach. difficulty.. At 
length he lay upon the couch, sensible and 
miserable, overwhelmed with physical and 
mental suffering, At tons he asked for 
Lindsey. 

“She has retired,” said. ‘ 

“Send her down here to sit with me. The 
rest of you leave ine,” he said. 

I went up and woke Lindsey, who lay 


‘dreaming in the sweetest peace. She started 


up alarmed. 

* Your father has been quite ill,” I said. “He 
is better uow, bat he wants you to come and 
sit with him.” 

“ Why, my father was never sick before!” 
she said, hurrying to dress, 

I watched her go down, Her hair, in all 
its confused curls, elung about her! throat. 
She bad forgotten the cord of her wrapper, 
and it swept its whole white length around 
her. It was fastened hurriedly at the throat 
with a little coral piu, and upon her cheeks 
still lingered the flush of healthy sleep. In 
the hall she met. Guthrie, who regarded her 
steadily, but she took no notice of him, and 
went on to hér father. When the door closed 
after her, I sat down upon the stair and wept 
in an utter abandon of despair. 

I have no doubt that Guthrie quietly went 
to rest in the chamber assigned him. He 
could afford to.sleep; his interests were safe. 
. He had perfected his part with a deliberation 
which admitted of nothing but success. Of 
the gallows. 

When I rose, the next morning, I did not 
ventaré to disturb them iu the library. I 
went about my tasks, feeling their insignifi- 
cance, and so weighed upon that when I 
heard the servants laughing in the kitchen I 
stepped tu the door and looked at them in 
wonder. Tip asked timidly if I were ill. I 
told her no, though my very soul was sick 
within me. I remember now’ that they all 
regarded me with pity, and I heard a whisper 
that “ the old lady was breaking up.” 

It was past nine o’clock when I ventured 
to send Tip to the library to see if the colonel 
would take some breakfast. She came buck 
saying that he was asleep. 
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cE went up ‘and softly opened the door. 
Lindsey was not there, and the’ colonel lay 
upon the couch, before the fire, in’ a light 
slumber. There was an oppressive: stilliess 
in the room, and. O, how terribly wan and ill 
the colonel looked! He had a look of deep 
sickness and age upon him, and for the first 
time, I noticed streaks of scree among his 
hair-and beard. 

I came aie 
up and knocked at» Lindsey’s door. Mr. 
Guthrie had: breakfasted and bay upon the 
piazza, smoking. 

Lindsey’s door ‘was lecked, ‘but she came 
and let me in. Evidentlyshe had not slept 


any. She was very pale, her eyes were heavy, 
there were bie shadows under them. 


I said could not speak again. I 
made myself busy spreading up the bed while 
she stood listlessly brushing up her hair. 

She lay down the brush, finally, and sank 
into a séat, as if nee strength had suddenly 
failed her. | 

“Aunt Marny,” she said, “ wheb Ben calls 
to-day, tell him I cannot see him. Tell him 
I can never see him again. 
marry Mr. Guthrie.” 

I broke ont crying, 

“T'would see Ben if I could,” she added, in 
a suppressed voice. “I dare not. IL am 
afraid that I‘haven’t strength to go through 
with it myself, But I shall try for my father’s 
sake.” 

fall back!” Isobbed. 

‘She made no reply. 

“Be very kind to Ben; Aunt Manny,” 
she said, after a moment. “Cheer himall 
you can. The twentieth of December Iam 
to marry Mr: Guthrie.” , 

She turned as pale as a sheet with the tes 
words, but sat cali and quiet. 

“ Father will give you money. 
get me ready,” she added. 

“T will will not to 
such wickedsiess!” I cried.- 

- “But the marriage will take place just the 
same,” she’ said,‘quietly. “It will be better 
to have things in order.” 

“And what then ?” said I, looking at her. in 
wonder. 

suppose.” 

I did: not: her how mmoh: she knew: 
What did it matter? She was to be sacrificed; 
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“Is niy father wanting anything?” she 


that was the maim thing!:Her father lad 
‘pleaded with her, and ‘her love - him had 
‘@one the rest) 

Well, what conld I Ben, witness 
his passion and despair, send for the very 
seamstress who had been already engaged 
for preparing Lindsey’s outfit, and arrange 
everything for the wedding? 

- Guthrie had the wisdom not to force his 

‘attentions on Lindsey. He:seldom visited 
the colonel, either. He'seemed quite willing 
consummated. 

: ithis morwing of the wedding ihe 
ame and ‘presented Lindsey with a deed of 
his splendid home at Guthrie Falls. 

In spite of the best medical care, the 
‘eolonel had not. yet left the house. He looked 
poorly enough. There were to be no guests. 
Lindsey looked like a lily. I was afraid she 
would faint; but shg made the responses 
calmly and steadily. ° 

The wedding ring was the most magnificent 
diamond I ever saw. ‘She had sent. Ben back 
his sapphire, kissing it first—and thea bury- 

‘The marriage service ended. Mr. Guthrie 
and [kissed her pale cheeks 
and lips, and held her head for'a moment, not 
in congratulation, but out.of the undying love 
of my heart. “Dear Aunt Mainy,’ she 
murmured, and then turned to her father. 
He put his arms about her and held ber to 
his breast. ‘When he released her, her face 
was quite radiant. 
She was'to go to Guthrie Falls that very 
night. A splendid sleigh, Mr. Guflirie’s, was 
brought to the door immediately after the 
serviee. I could hear the bells jingling'as I 
‘wrapped Lindsey up, in her chamber above. 
“Its « terrible cold night, and growing 
colder, dearie,” I said. “I wish ‘it were not 
so! far. But you must keep well euddied 
down under the robes.” 

' Twas abeut to fold a crimson shawl around 
her, under her cloak, but she put it aside. | 
“Not that {it looks like blood,” she said: 

She caught little wedded of 
‘brown silk. 

“This will’be warmer,” she added. 

At last she was well robed from head to 
foot. A cloak ‘of saperb Russian sable en- 
veloped her whole figure. So she came down, 
kissed by! er ‘father at the door; and 
handed into the sleigh by Guthrie. The air 
stung my face fire as’ I leaned from the 
hall to look after her. She called her last 


good-by and they were off.' ‘There were only 
‘the two. Guthrie drove the splendid Black 
from. the cutting blasts 

After making: her comfortable, he did not 
speak to her. He was probably busy with 
the prospects of his marriage ; he must have ~ 
had expectations of some’ ey in perfect- 
ing his happiness. 

On they glided. They hiad twelve miles of 
‘travel before them. I¢ was bitterly cold and 
every moment growing more so. 

Guthrie showed sigus of suffering, at’ ast 
thrashed bis arms across his breast, and 
muttered that he was chilled through. As 
the wind fell, the cold beeame more intense, 
aid he finally settled into a position of stolid 
eudurance. 

‘The horses travelled swiftly. The houses, 
trees and fences: glided swiftly by—yet the 
white, crisp road stretched miles before them. 

A numbness and torpidity settled upon 
Lindsey. Yet she @id not suffer much, and 
waited patiently forthe end: | 

At length the horses wound smoothly 
about a turn in the road, an@ she heard their 
hoofs. strike the bridge just below Guthrie 
Falls. 

“Are we most there 2” she asked. . 

Her companion did not answer. 
- The sleigh whirled on—past a building, and 
finally up an avenue: Out of her mufilings 
she could see a light.. The horses made a 
turn and stopped at a door, | 

As the jingle of the sleigh-bells paused, the 
door flew open; man down the 
steps. 

“Fritz is away, Iwill take th horn” 
he said. 

Mr. Guthrie did not stir nor answer. 

*Shball I help) the: lady, sir?” asked the 
man, advancing to the sleigh. ‘ 

No reply. ty 
_ The servant stepped forward and held the 
-lantern to his master's face, while the horses 
impatiently pealed tlieix bells. 
| heavens! atone dead” he 
eried. 
| It was true. Mr. Guthrie, by: his 
driving, had frozen to death beside his: bride. 
‘They carried /him, 4. stiff into the 
‘house. 

And so ended the twentieth of December. 
! Soon, very soon, we had Lindsey among us 
‘again. Before the spring, the sapphire was 
back. upon. her hand—the 
away. id 
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" She was mistress of the magnificent Guthrie 
estate. Guthrie had surely intended to 
her happy itt bts way. ' 

It was rather @ fortunate thing, for’ a. 
Arundel, looking upon Lindsey’s’ broken 
father in thé light of a tyrant, refsed even a 
wedding supper at his expense. He was not 
wealthy, and it was well that Lindsey had 
means of her own. 

But the colonel néver recovered from his 
mental and physical Injury. He was soon a 
feeble old man, so pitifully patient, that Ben, 
at last, rélerited in his resentment. When 
the baby was born, ‘he ‘consented that Lind- 
sey should name him’ for her father. The 


little one was the last gleani of sunshine on 
Colonel Walton's life. He died blessing him, 
and it was to the child that he left the larger 
part of his fortune. to 
have it so. 

As for myself, I am still Aunt 
old woman in the corner—but well loved, I 
feel, when my darling comes and lays her boy 
across my knee, and then puts her own sweet 
cheek against my breast. We are very happy 
at Guthrie Palls, for all sad ‘associations are 
overborne by an’ active, sunny life. Larch 
Lanes was sold, and the owner filled up the 
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Cease, ye whee; your wild contending, 
I am maé with haman fate, ; 
For my love comes)not to meet me, 
And the hours are growing late. . 
Lighter, lighter drop the shadows 
On the headland far away, 
And the east is brighter 
Can it be the coming day? 


List! Dhear him! this this footfall 
, O heart! ’tis but the wild wind, 
thy waiting nothing steads, 
Day is coming, night is passing, 
And the stars.ape growing gray; 
La! I hear the shoutef bostmen — 


Come, O rea Tm waiting, weeping, . 
Waiting in the chosen grot, 

While these stars their watch are keeping, 
Wondering why thou comest not, 

Now I hear the voice of morning - 
Far across the sluggish bay; 

See the darkness bidding farewell, 
Farewell to the coming day.. 

No, he comes not. He will never— 

_ Never come to me again; 

I shall watch, and watch forever, 
Down beside the narrow fen, 

Where we parted last forever, ‘ 

Down among the tangled weeds, 

By the road that meets the village, 

Out among the soughing reeds. 


HOW I WAS SCALPED, 
DARING. 


bi 


. | 

I wisn you could lave seen Miss Medora 
Budderfli in the fall ‘of 1860. She was just 
the loveliest, sweetest créature. that. these 
blue orbs of mine ever gazed upon. Every 
young man in Latragona was over head and 
ears in love with her, your humble servant, 
who, alas! was' not young, included.. She 
was then in her eighteenth year, and had just 
returned from Madame Crinklem’s boarding- 
school, where she had passed: two. years, and 
in that time stie had blossomed out most de- 
cidedly pretty and exceedingly charming, 
We could hardly: believe it was the same 


girl that had. left, us only two years before. 
I remember the first time I saw her after 
her return, I was standing behind the 
counter, in my store (I’m in the dry-goods 
and grocery line, and occupy the large brick 
building that stands in front of the railroad 
depot. Perhaps you have seen my sign in 
passing through Larragona on the cars— 
William Henry Jonjones, in large gilt letters 
ever the door), endeayoring to sell a dress 
pattern to old Mrs, Mungee, when through 
the medium of my olfactory nerves, I became 
aware of a third person in our 
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vicinity. I raised. my dovedike eyes, and 
beheld .Miss Buadderfli just, entering the 
“ Before her breathed g gale of rich perfume,” 
as Homer said of Helen, a Grecian ‘ady of 
some note, though where jshe bought her 
perfumery the poet, doesn’t state. Miss 
Budderfli used Phalon’s. She was arrayed 
in a. neat, vose-colored, morning-dress, and 
upon her dainty head she wore one of the 
most charming hats (or I. thought so then— 
it’s out of fashion uow,,.and consequently 
must look horrid), and on her face she wore 
such a spnny, melting smile, that ypon my 
honor, madam, I sold that,.dress pattern to 
old Mrs. Mungee for ten cents a yard less 
than cost, before I could recover myself 
sufficiently to greet the cause of this remark- 
able fall in dry goods. 

“Is it possible,” cried I, taking her liand in 
mine, “that this is little Medora Budderfli ?” 

“Why, Mr. Jonjones, have I changed 80 
much ?” she asked. 

“You have grown so—” 

I hesitated. I felt a blush creeping up 
between my shoulder blades. 

“So—so what, Mr. Jonjones?” And she 

turned her dark eyes ful upon Lad face. 

“So lovely!” 


brought, 
Blood-red as sunset summer clouds which 


range 
The verge of heaven.” 


But I saw that shé was pleased with the 
compliment, notwithstanding it came from a 
bachelor of forty, who had often dandled her 
upon his knee and given her sugar-plums 
when she was a wee little maiden, only a few 
short years before. 

“When did you arrive in town?” I asked. 

“Last night; and nowI am to remain in 
Larragona.” 

“ Education completed, of course.” 

“Yes; nothing more to tearn. Madame 
Crinklem put on the finishing touches during 
the last term,” she replied, with a smile. 

Then, at her request, I displayed a variety 
of linens, musling, lace, ribbons, ete., far her 
to choose from, which jit'took her a very long 
time to do, thoagh I wished it had taken 
longer still; and meantime we had & great 
deal to say, and very unnecessarily got our 
fingers mixed up as we unfolded the goods 
and selected the ribbons, while the “sweet 
intercourse of looks and smiles,” as Wilton 
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says, went on between us, quite independently 
of everything else. 

That was our first meeting as man and 
woman. I had thought of her as nothing but 
a child before, Now, as she passed out of 
the store, I felt that she carried with her an 
immense slice from the choicest side of my 
heart; and at subsequent meetings she man- 
aged to rob me of the rest, so that before the 
end of the month I was completely her slave, 
although no more so than a dozen of our 
young men, who also worshipped at her 
shrine, and who Miss Nellie Pinman denomi- 
nated “ Medora’s chain-gang,” 

I suppose we were, all desperately in love, 
but not one of us could claim to have been 
more highly favored than another, or at 
least I could not, for when she began to sus- 
_ pect what my intentions were (I did not try 
to conceal my love, though I dared not hope 
it would ever be requited), she became very 
reserved with me, which I, wisely or not, 
supposed was intended on ‘her part to give 
your humble servant to understand o-™ she 
was not for him at least, 

But with this exception, she showed no 
partiality'for one mone than another. This 
was tantalizing to say the least. If she went 
to ride with Smithers one day, she was sure 
to ride with Brown the next. If she ‘went to 
a lecture with White, she would a con- 
cert with Green, Black, Ballou, or Gray. 

“ She’s a coquette,” said Smithers. 

“T think not,” said Brown: “Sbé hasn't 
given a single gentleman in Larragona any 
reason to stppose that she is, or can be any- 
thing more than a ftiend to him. Is it her 
fault that you are all so madly in love with 
her? We buzz around her like a swarm of 
bees. We can’t keep away. Now what 
would you haye her do, forbid every gentle- 
nan except yoorself to enter the house ?” 

“No, but she might show her preference,” 
answered Smithers. 

“ Yes, if she has any.” 

“Well, of course she has,” 

“ You think so.” 

This conversation, which took same in my 
store, one afternoon about six weeks after 
Miss Budderfli’s return home, wight have 
taken a very unpleasant turn at this point 
but for the entrance of a couple of ladies, 
One was Lawyer Dunready's wife, and the 
other was a stranger to us all. 

I hastened to wait upon; Mrs. Dunready, 
while the strange lady stopped at the show- 
case at the further end of the counter. I am 
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quite intimate with the Dunreadys—I stood 
godfather to their only son, a late arrival in 
Larragoua—and am pretty well acquainted 
with all their “relations and friends ;’ but 
here was one that. I had never seen. before. 
Leaning over a cut of sheeting which Mrs. 
Dunready was examining, 1 whispered my 
question poetically, thus: 


“ Who is the maid with golden hair, : 
With ¢yes of fire and foot of air?” 


“Pshaw! Leda wears a number six boot, 
and her eyes are a sky blue,” answered Mrs. 
Dunready. “She is.a widow, and my cousin, 
Mrs, Vastings. She was married eight years 
ago and went to Chicago, Has just returned 
to the East, and I bope sbe will remain, Shall 
I introduce you ?” 

“ By all means,” 

The lady swept along towards.us, She was 
really a magnificent looking woman. 


“Superb in figure and of stately size; 
An Amazonian beauty, round and ripe 
As Cytherea—with delicious eyes 
That. laugh or languish with a shifting hue 
Somewhat between a hazel and a blue.” 


She smiled graciously upon me when the 
introduction was made, and everybody knows 
what a widow’s smile is. A pretty niaiden’s 
is like sunshine, but a widow's is sunshine 
after rain—perfectly glorious ! 

She was of a blonde complexion, with the 
most wonderful golden hair; and more won- 
derful still it was all her own, not even ex- 
cepting the color. Then she had a voice low 
and soft as a dove’s, and the most exquisite 
nose! Lips “like a thread of scarlet,” and 
teeth—but let us let them alone, they were 
beautiful, but who made them so? I never 
knew the dentist’s name. _ 

At last Mrs. Dunready, having completed 
her purchases, turned to go. 

“Why haven’t you called upon us, Mr, 
Jonjones?” she asked; and the widow’s eyes 
said, “Why don’t you?” 

“Ive been thinking of it for some time,” I 
returned. 

“Ts it a subject that requires a great deal of 
thought?” inquired the widow, with a witch- 
ing little smile playing around the corners of 
those scarlet lips. 

“No, not now.” . . 

“You will come up this evening, perhaps?” 
said Mrs. Dunready. 

“ Yes.” 

The ladies bowed and withdrew. 


And so that evening I spent at Mrs. Dun- 
ready’s, But on my way there 1 was obliged 
to pass Mr. Budderfli’s, and there on the 
piazza was Medora and her friends, Miss Pin- 
man and Miss Clintoe, surreunded by Brown, 
Smithers. and Black, I touched my hat to 
the ladies and passed on, and [ thought that 
Medvra must have experienced a sense of 
relief that one of her admirers had withdrawn, 
for one evening at least. 

I found Dunready and the ladies assembled 
on the lawn in front of the house, engaged in 
a game of croquet. 

“Ah, Jonjones,” eried Dunready, “ you are 
just in season to.commence the game with 
us.” 

“Leda was just wishing you would come,” 
said his wife, with a mischievous smile at her 
fair friend. 

The widow blushed as much as it was 
possible for a, widow to, and looked down, 
knowing perhaps that her eyelashes were 
quite long and really worth showing. 


“*'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we 

come,” 
I quoted, jestingly. , 

“T am glad that you think such knowledge 
is sweet. I shall begin to have hopes of you, 
notwithstanding I have) hitherto considered 
you such an incortigible old bachelor,” said 
Mrs. Dunready, driving her ball through the 
first wicket. © 

Old bachelor! How could she be so cruel 
to me when a handsome widow stood within 
the sound of her voice. I was certain that I 
looked much younger, but that expression 
would carry the idea that I was much older 
than I really was. I-have always been ve 
reticent upon the subject of my age, aud-as I 
am not a native of Larragona, in fact, had 
only been a resident there about ten years at 
that time, therefore no one knew how long 
I had been an inhabitant of this terrestrial 
sphere, and I was certainly not only a young 
looking man, but rather good looking, too, if 
I do say it. 

But I had a secret, that if known would 
have materially affected the general impres- 
sion regarding the number of years that had 
circled over my head, and consequently when- 
ever the slightest allusion- was made to my 
age, I trembled and turned pale. I did not 
color my hair—O no, there isn’t a silvered 
thread to be found in it. My hair is my 
“crowning glory.” All the ladies pronounce 
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it beautiful!’ T° fancy the widow ailmired it. tell her my ‘secret, and 7 felt sure that I 
~ “By the way, Mr. Jonjones, I suppose you never could. But at least I would try. And 
have heard that the fadies are to hold a Fair in her society; 1 might possibly conquer ty 
here in about a fortnight?” love for Medora. 
“Yes, I was ¢alled’ upon to ediititbute For the next two weeks I kept away from 
some time ago,” croqneting Duijready’s ball. Mr. Buddérfii’s, although was a constant 
“Well, we are to have tableaux, and I'want visitor at Dunready’. Twice’ dutitig ‘that 


you to take a part.” _— time I met Medora on the’ street.” The first 
“Me! why, I never en before the time she bowed coldly, bat. the: second time 
public in my life.” she did not notice me at all. What did it 


“What of that? A!) you'll have to do, will mean? Was she angry because I had de- 
be to show yourself,” said Mrs. Dunready. serted her for Leda, and did she ciire some- 
“And who, or what am I to represent?” thing for me, after allP I Wwouldn’t allow 
“Captain John Smith. Mr. White will myself to be so egotistical as to think so. 
represent Powhatan, atid Leda, Pocahontas.. Pshaw! I was old enough to be her father. 
I spoke to Mr. White about it this afternoon; Well, the night of the Fait came. I ac- 
and now, Mr. Jonjones, can we depend upon compatied Mrs. Vastings to the hall, which 
you?” was already crowded. The youth and beauty 
“To be sure we can,” cried Mrs. Vastings, of Larvagona were assembled, ani! something 
shooting one of her irresistible glances atme; less than a “thousand hearts beat happy” 
and with those eyes upoii ‘the Icould not say (we never could raise such a crowd as 
ne, and so with the best grace possible, I Brussels), and I was soon to. appear before 
consented. them..as; the redoubtable John Swith. I 
_ We went into the ‘house soon after, where. doubt if the real Smith felt more tremnjous 
I passed a very pleasant evening. Mrs. Vast- 
ings played and sang, so sweetly and feelingly, character. J duswor 
that I am positively certain, madam, that if [ At last all was in senttinibi:” 1 had lain 
bad not been already in love with Medora, myself down at full length upon the stage, 
the widow would baye carried my heart by with my hes | resting upon the fatal stone. 
storm, for although I had reached the age of Powhatan, White, dressed in fall Indian 
forty unmarried, I am, and always have been costume, and Ipoking like ‘a veritable red 
very susceptible to female charms, and, as man, beld his club ready t strike, while 
you know, Leda was one of the most charm- Pocahontas, far’ more beautiful than the 
ing of her sex. original, with her eyes turned beseechingly 
I feel it my duty to tell yon, ‘beloved reader, upon the face of the “ stern parent,” protected 
that prior to this time, I had upon several me from his impending wrath. Gathered 
occasions been just upon the point of offering around us were a score of young men, arrayed 
myself as a sacrifice upon the hymeneal altar, as children of the forest. 
and but one thing restrained me. That was “Turn your head a little more this my, 
my terrible secret, I did not dare to reveal Smithy,” said the flerce ‘Powhatan ; 
it before marriage, and it would have been curtain is going up.” 
cruel to have married any woman, leaving I did as directed. As I gazed around 
her to discover it afterwards. among those terribly ferocious looking 
I returned to the store that night (I havea savages, a pair of dark eyes met mine. I 
sleeping room there) in great perturbation. knew theti, and I recognized the face through 


As I have sald before, I was very much iy the warpaint, I was about to’ speak, bit 


love with Medora, and I would have given just then the clirtain tolled ‘ip. 

worlds if I could have called her mine (I All was hushed for one moment, ‘and then 
hadn’t a great many worlds on band at that the curtain began slowly to descend. We 
time, to be sure). But what hope was there must have made a‘very creditable appearance 
for me, while there were so many younger for the applatise was immense. Down came 


and more agreeable men already at her feet? the curtain. The cheering continaed, 


And then my secret! Ab, no, no. T loved “Roll up again,” Whispettd ‘Powhatan. 


her, but I would not marry her. That would “Keep cool, Smithy.” 

be too cruel. Neither could the widow ever Again the curtain arosé. ‘The’ silence was 

be my. widow, unless upon better acquaint- awful. I held my breath for an instant, and 

ance I could summon courage syfficient to then with a single bound, one of the young 
\ 
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“braves” rushed out upon me, scalping-knife 
in hand. A thrill of ;horror swept through 
the audience, the ladies shrieked, and Poca- 
hontas fainted, Lcould not, moye, and all 
the rest seemed spellbound, , The scalping- 
knife flashed dike lightning around my head, 
and then, ah, ;then--the young: Indian 
clutched, my, bair—I shut my eyes, 1 tried to 
pray, I tried to shout—he tore my patent wig 
from. my head, exposipg my secret to the 
world, and my completely bald pete to the 
jeers of the crowd,, 

“Seize im!” yelled, springing, to, my 
feet; but alas! he had fled from the hall, 
carrying my acalp with him, , 

“Not. dowa in the bills!” cried voice, in 
the rear of the hall, 

“ Not historieal, Smithy !” shouted another. 

A roar of laughter followed, 

I think I should have killed some one if 
Powhatan had nah wae 
wild with rage, ...,, 

At this point, Mrs. Vastings, who had been 
laid upon & sofa, at the back of the stage, 
opened her beautiful eyes. Her first glance 
fell upon my shining poll, and. a shudder ran 
through her frame, I rushed to her side, 

“O Leda,” I cnied, “ the cat is out of the 
“So I see,” she answered, with a perceptible 
shiver, motioning for me to loan wars “and 
you've lost the bag!” , 

Et tu, Brute?” gmened,. then, with 
one mighty effort I freed myself from, Pow- 
hatan and fled down the. stairs, followed by 


the ringing jeers and laughter of the crowd, 

I reached the store, and rushed up into my 
room.. Hal the young Indian was there 
before me, with ory svalp still in his hand. 

“Villain!” I him by. the 
throat. 

Held! hold! 

“ Who?” 

“The d—ickens!” I sank into a seat 
“Explain.” 

She Sung hen bead ithe chen 
raising her dark eyes to mine, she whispered: 

“ loved you.” 

“Me! Loved, me!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, and I. knew your secret. It was told 
me by a lady who lives in your native town.” 

“ Well?” 

“I heard you was going to marry Mrs. 
Vastings. I could not have it, so | heard. 
her speaking only yesterday of your beautiful 
hair, and then I resolved upon my coutse. [ 
have turned you inte ridicule, but—” 

“Come to my arms, darling,” 
ing her to my breast. 

“ Do you forgive me, William?” ’ 

“A thousand times, darling,” I qnnweted, 
kissing her sweet lips. “And you will be 
mine?” 

“Yes, forever. Here's your scalp,. loves" 
and she placed it on my head, | 

Just a month from that night we were 
married; but to this day, no. one in Larra« 
gona but ourselves, knows) who the young 
Indian was who scalped Captain John Smith. 
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‘a love passing that of 
woman, said a, quaint, sweet old writer, and 


thus he. forever exalted that exceptional 


friendship whose story he told, placing it ber, 
side that fr which is the, supreme of all and 
the measure of all. 

Yet this is itself ‘measured by the 
heart in which it springs, There be, women, 
hard and cold as surely ag there are others, 


unspeakably tender, We are content to ac- 
cept the tender and true as the type, and, 


pass the others oyer as exceptions. 
As I write, the pictured face on the wall 
there follows me with its lovely, beseeching 


brown eyes; the color seems to come and go; 
the lips are tremulous with smiles, and seem 


as if they would break easily into words, 
This face bewitches me...I have known. it 


now five.years, and I have looked .in, vain for 
its match.among, women. And so must tell 
you her story and how I came to know it. 

I was idly drifting about the country one 


midsummer, as, artists, who haye just work 


enough to secure season of uninterrupted 


idleness, are, fond: of doing, and somehow L 
floated one day into Green Valley. 

This same Green Valley would not, I think, 
be just the pines Se @ man to live im, who ex- 


| 
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ambitions pricked him sharply. Its atmos- 
phere was too soft and enervating. Its 
splendor of sky and field, the hezinscot sing- 


ing all day and all night, sparkling in the sun 
and glooming under the alders, its -great, 
drooping elms, all its beauty of sights and 
sounds, lured you away to delicious day- 
dreaming and left weit work unfinished on 
your hands; 

Anything more profound than the stillness 
was never known outside. cloister. If any- 
body passed the heuse they stepped upon the 
soft turf and awoke no noise. A ¢earriage 
was an unusual spectacle, and the whistle of 
the steam car)was mellowed by distance into 
4 tone so soft it. might -have fallen from the’ 
pipe of some sylvan god. Farmer Wilson and 
his wife were modified Quakers—they spoke 
softly and moved with decorous deliberation, 
and were meljow, kindly ald' people. Some- 
times I fancied that a shadow rested over the 
household—and yet it was nothing sombre 
enough to be called a shadow. It was the 
quiet, the softened shade of one of those 
August days, when a haze dims the sunshine, 
and makes it so tender that you do not miss 
the brightness. 

Down by the river bank one day I found’ 
some timbers swamped and overgrown by the 
Ibng grass; a little lower down lay a pile of 
massive stones which the great mother had 
taken kindly to her heart, and matted over 
with lichens, and wreathed about with wild 
convolvuli, and so evolyed picturesqueness 
from confusion. 

1 went home at night with pencil sketches 
of the ‘forsaken timber, and the rocky pile, 
which by-and-by I elaborated into water 


colors. I showed them to Farmer Wilson and - 


his wife. To my surprise the old man looked 
at them a moment and then without ia word 
went away. The old lady had been making 
little exclamations in a kindly, gentle way, 

and now she looked after her husband wist- 
fully. Presently said: 

“ Father can’t bear to look at them, you 
see, because it puts him in mind of things. 
I’ve tried a good many times to have him 
move all the rubbish away but he couldn’t 
bear to touch ’em. And now you've made a 
picture out of it, and pretty enough it is too. 
Dear me! Isn’t it queer that old houses, and 
bridges, and heaps of rubbish that look so sort 
of shiftless when you see ‘em, make such 
pretty pictures? Barbara was fond of old, 
homely things, and never ‘would let father 
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' pected to do great things-in the world, whose 


paint the old house white, or alter things 
anyway. She said the place was like a 
picture as "twas. But after Harry Dartmouth 
caine she began to wish we had some of the 


nice things other folks had. But, dear me! 
He could make her love or dislike anything.” 

'-* Barbara was your daughter?” I asked, as 
the old soul paused to wipe away a few tears 
that stole down. 

'“No! No, Mr. Paul, Barbara wasn’t our 
daughter. I think sometimes futher aud I 
wouldn’t have laid it to heart so if she had 
been, but you'see she was the chil of our old 
age. We lost all of our little girls when they 
were babies. Nobody but Richard lived to 
grow up. He was as fine and stalwart a 
young fellow as there was 1. Green Valley 
and we were proud enough of him, but it’s 
curious that a man isn’t quite satisfied if he 
don’t have a daughter. No matter how proud 
he may be of ‘his boys, the little girl creeps 
closest into his heart, and nestles in the 
wartnest corner it holds. And so when Bar 
bara came we were both pleased, and particu- 
larly father. You see her father was a sea- 
captain, and after Barbara was born her 
mother was so weakly that the doctor advised 
her to go on a voyage with her husband. She 
was an old schoolmate of mine, ayd she knew 
God had taken my own babies from my arms 
almost before I'd got used to the feel of them 
there. So she wrote to me that she wanted 
her little Barbara to have the vacant place in 
my arms and in my heart, and sure enough 
she wasn’t long in getting both. I’ve seen a 
good many children and I love them dearly, - 
but I must say Barbara was the most winsome 
little thing that ever left the skies. She was 
as pretty as a picture, but that wasn’t it. I 
never rightly found out what it was. There 
are folks you know who make everybody their 
bondslaves. I don’t know how they do it. It 
isn’t always beauty and it isn’t always good- 
ness. It’s some spell they have, and you can’t 
get away from it, Barbara had it. . 

“She could wind father round her little 
finger when she was two years old; and after 
she got older, Richard would put his books 
by and romp with her by the hour, and then 
study till midnight to make it up. I don’t 
know what we should have done if we’d had 
to give up the child. But we didn’t have to 
give her up. Captain St Ayn never came 
back from his voyage. He was seized with 
fever at Panama and died and his poor wife 
died on the way home. It was a sad case, but 
Pm afraid we didn’t feel so badly as we ought 


: 
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because it gave as a chance to keep Barbara. 
The poor child never knew the loss of father 
and mother. 

“She throve like a flower.’ At'fifteen she 
was womah-grown, and althongh shé’ was 
never stout and buxom, she had a lithe, 
nervous force that carried her through a great 
deal. 
like most country girls; she was pale. Dark, 
and pale, and clear, and full of life, and fire, 


and affection. ‘That was the impresston ' you 
got of her. Lovely eyes? O'yes. ‘But Bar- 
bara’s own were lovelier. The painter ‘only 
saw herin one mood, you know, and I saw her 
in twenty. Her eyes could laugh, or soften 
almost to tears, and when ‘her sorrow came 
they had a pitifi? look in them that made me 
always want to go away by myself and weep. 
Pretty hair? Her hair was pretty enough, 
but she wasn’t a girl whose beauty is depen- 
dent upon hair. It Was ‘long, and’ soft, 
and brown—no lights in it—only just a mass 
of soft darkness. The only peculiarity was 
that it waved just a littlé above the temples, 
and swept away in the fashion which helped 
to give its pectiliar, piquant charm to’ her 


face. But after all it wasn't so much how she’ 


looked. You didn’t think about that when 
you loved her, and you did love her because 
you couldn’t help it. 

“Well! The years don’t stand still for any-' 
body, anid whet a young girl is growing ‘up or 


an old man is growing old, they seem fairly’ 


ta chase one another. Barbara was eighteen 
before we’d began to think abott it. It came 
upon father all at once one day. 

“* Mother,’ sald he, ‘ the child will be getting 
married and leaving tis." And he looked so’ 


sorrowful that pitied him. And so said— 


*twas a leap in the dark: ‘ 

“©What if it should"bé Richard, 
we could help them both ? /' 

_ Futher’s fhoe ‘Cleared ‘up' and stniled all 
over. 

“* Bless me, Polly! said he, ‘ what a woman 
you are for ne nning. Of course. That will 

be the very thing. T wonder .S never thought 
of it afore.’ 

“*Do't bulla too much on itjfather, 
‘Maybe it wont suit them.” 

“'Wont sult ein? “Why not?” said falters 
and though he’s the best tempered man in 
the world, tie was a little ‘bit riled. dén’t 
see why. She’s'the prettiest and best gifl ir 
the world, and where ‘citi she find’ a’ hand- 
sémer féllow ‘than Richard? ‘'Bright ‘as ‘a’ 
dollar, too, and fond of his books.” 


She was not chubby and red-cheeked’ 
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father, that's true,’ said. 

“*And then she’s used 
him all her life ahd of cotirse ‘she loves him.’ 
Ah, father,’ said I, “that be the very’ 
reason why she shouldn’t want'to marry him. 
She might be more likely t0’fall in love with: 
a stranger.” 

fancy, Mr. Paul, you've seen enough of 
girls to'kiiow there was some ‘sense’ ‘in this, 
but father couldn’t see it. Men’in general 


couldn’t. They think’girls are kind of grown- 
up children, likely to ‘do you want! to 

if you coax ’em a little. And some of’em are.’ 
But Barbara wasn’t one of your soft-hearted 

girls tliat have’ no ‘thoughts and no mind of 
their own. She had a strong will, and vivid: 
tastes, and warm fikes and dislikes, and had 

altogether character enough for a ‘half dozen 

common girls. She wasn’t one to fall like a 
ripe cherry into a tiian’s méuth, and T knew 

our wanting her to love Richard; orhis loving 

her, never would lead her heart to‘ him till it 

was drawn by that wonderful power which 
knits young hearts together. And so I knew 
there was nothing we could do. Father was 

for putting his claiisy fingers into the mat- 

ter; for men—begging your pardon, Mr. Paul’ 
—are apt to be a dit stupid fm such things. 

But I held him back, 
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“And so we waited, and you may suppose I 
got into the way of ‘watching our boy and- 
girl pretty closely. Richard was away at work 
that sumther, ‘atid’ ‘that helped it on. He 
minded her beauty and her sweet ways all 
the more when they weren't ‘utider his eyes 
all day, and he used to blush-tip like a girl 
when she looked at hith, and he would stam- 
mer and falter like a schoolboy’ if she spoke to’ 
him suddenly. 

“I was concefned at all this, for Richard 
wasn’t a lad to’ fall in lové’ and out, as some 
do. Whatever totiched him at all stirred his 
soul to its depths, and I’was awed and half- 
frightened to see how that frail girl had ‘got 
hold of his strong nature. 

“T didn’t dare to ‘speak to my boy, for he 
was as reticent as he was intense, and I hold 
that even parents have no rigtt to go peering 
into the secret places of their children’s souls. 
Every heart has thoughts which bd between 
it ‘and its Maker: 

“And so I just waited. That's’ womat’s lot, 
yott ‘Rtiow, Mr.’Paul, and long practice has 
made us patient. 

“At last my boy took me into his confidence. 


Richard came home Saturday night as nsual. 
I remember thai after he had shaken hands 
with father and me he just kissed Barbara's. 
forehead, and I saw the girl blush, when, as 
he came round and-teok his place at the 
table, she looked.up and met his eye. 

“*What’s my girlie dressed up so fine for?’ 
said father, presently; for Barbara had on a 
clean white dress and looked somehow as 
fresh and fair as a flower newly blown, By 
the help ofa fresh ribbon or two she-could , 
always make bovenit as charming as heart 
could wish, 

«It’s choir meeting, father,’ said Barbara, 
“Weine going to Fourth of July 

picnic? said Richard. ‘That's capital. 
Father, you must take old Dobbin and we'll. 
all go.’ 

“Father gave a little nod and. Barbara’s 


eyes sparkled. 

“¢ There'll be speeches and toasts,’ said she, : 
‘and dinner in the grove, and then a dance, 
Lust have my new muslin done up, mother 
dear. You see there'll be the Dartmouths, 
and the Saxons, and all the fine people, and I 
must look my prettiest.’ 

“‘Never you mind them, girlie? said 
‘Dick, 


father, bringing his hand down bard. 
Saxon.’s not good for much, and I'd be sorry 
to see you like his sisters.’ 

:“*But nobody ever heard any barm of 
‘Harry Dartmouth,’ said Barbara, pouting a. 
little, 
** Did ever anybody hear: any good of bim ?’ 


said Richard, hastily. ‘I think a fellow can’t 
have much, manliyess to dawdle away his 
time as he does.’ 

“ Barbara's eyes drooped and a grieved look 
came over her face. 

“*Mr. Dartmouth ts very pleasant gentle- 
man, I think,’ she said, softly. 

“*The lad’s a good lad, I've.no doubt, dear, 
I dare say he will wake up presently and take 
hold of something, He looks as if there was 
good stuff in him,’ I said. 

“Barbara did not look up, but the long 
lashes could not hide the pleasure that trem- 
bled in her eyes. 

“‘ Mother always has a good word for every-, 
body,’ said Richard, petulantiy. 

“‘And why not?’ cried Barbara, her spirit. 
rising. ‘I wish were dike your. 
mother, Richard.’ 

“*Tut, tut! childrep, don’t you quarrel. 
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“They laughed then, and we all, 
from the table. Richard sat down 
stoop to smoke a pipe with father, Bar- 
bara rolled up her sleeves and pinned up the 
skirt of her dress, and put on,a wide apron, 
and set to washing the dishes, I noticed that 
Richard pushed back his chair so that he, 
could see her at het work. It was.,a pretty 
sight—her white, round arms, her deft. move- 
ments, her quick, easy step. 

“It was half an hour afterwards and I was 
coming in from the dairy, when 1 heard 
Richard call: 

“* Wait a moment, Barbara, and T'll go with 
you,’ 

“She was standing at the gate, her white 
dress gleaming out against the dusk, her curls 
fiying,in the evening wind. I saw her shake 
her head, and call. back in :a soft, laughing 
voice: 

“*No, no! you stay at home.with mother,. 
find plenty to take care of and then” 
she ran on. 

“*Ab yes! plenty, no doubt, said Richard, 
gloomily. And he staid in the doorway, look- 
ing out into the gathering darkness, instead 
of going to help father with the cows, 

“ It got to be nine o’cloek at last, and still 
he sat there, 

“*Come, my son, it’s getting bedtime. If 


. you think you'd best go for Barbara’ 


“*Hush, bush! he said, putting bis hand 
on my arm. ‘There they come!’ ; 

“*Barbara and that cursed young Dart- 
mouth? 

“ Richard’s voice breathed a tone of 80 
mueh passion that it made me tremble, I. 
looked. 

“ They came up the walk—the tall, elegant 
figure with the little slight one beside it. I. 

could hear Barbara’s rippling tones, and his 
strong, yet polished ‘and musical speech. 

“They. both started on seeing us, and 
Barbara eried out: , 

“*Q mother, is it, you” and then Mr, 
Dartmouth took off his hat—the moon shone 
out then and him—and said 
antly: 

have brought your 
Mrs. Wilson.’ 

“Richard clutched my arm, but I slipped. 
away from him, and went down and shook 
hands with the young man, and thanked him. 
for taking care of Barbara, and bade him 
good-night, and then we all wentin. 
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“Barbara stood 4 moment after she had 
lighted her candle and looked first at one and 
another of us. 

“Ts anything the matter?’ she asked, 
timidly. 

“ Richard gave her a look, and then turned 
his back upon her abruptly. 

“She came up to me. 

“*What have I done, mother?” 

“* Nothing, dear—no harm. Only, perhaps 
Richard is a little hurt because you wouldn’t 


_ let him go with you; he was meaning tw fetch. 


you home.’ 

“ Barbara laughed softly. 

“*O, Mr. Dartmouth took care of me. I 
didn’t need Richard; and she danced off up 
stairs. 

“1 think she had a little of that kittenish 
nature in her, which makes girls like to tease 
the men who love them, They've no idea 
how deep the hurt goes—usually it doesn’t go 
below a man’s vanity—and there’s a little 
pleasurable excitement in it. 

“If Barbara could have seen Richard’s 
white face, seen his eyes glow and heard his 
voice shake, she might have guessed some- 
thing of the nature she was playing with. I 
was his own mother, and I didn’t dare to 
speak to him for some minutes, but at last I 
put my hand on his arm and said: 

“*Tell your mother all about it, Richard? 

“*O, it’s nothing, mother, he said, with a 
hoarse laugh; ‘only I love a girl who doesn’t 
care a straw for me. Mother, mother, why 


did you let her grow up in my sight with all. 


her winsome looks and ways—and I such a 
great, strong, rough fellow? If I only had 
that fellow’s handsome looks—curse him? 
said Richard, bitterly. 

“*My son has enough to win any girl's 
love,’ I said, in my pride. ‘Barbara is not 
blind. Barbara can see, Shewill see. Only 
you be patient, my boy.’ - 

“*Patient! with that fellow hanging about 
her—turning her head with his graces and 
flatteries! Mother, I've seen this long time 
how it would be. She’s not like us. She 
hasn’t. our homely tastes and ways. She 
ought to have all pretty things about her. 
She should be a gentleman’s wife. And I 
am only a workingman!’ 

“*Well, my son, if she cannot love the man 
under the rough outside, is it worth while for 
an honest heart to break over her? 


“*O mother,’ he cried, ‘that’s what I say te. 


myself all the week, and I school myself to 


give up the thought of her, and then I come. 
34 


home, and I spend an hour in her society and 
i'm as great a fool as ever. She’s sosweet, so. 
good—’ ti 

“ The poor fellow stopped. 

“*So she is’ I cried; ‘my Barbara is as 
good as gold, and no man shall have her un- 
less he be worthy of her, though he were 4 
prince’s son. Take heart, Richard. Love 
can wait.’ 

“So I comforted him. But I had small 
hope, I didn’t see the light in Barbara’s eyes 
for nothing, her cheeks did not glow so for a 
slight cause. The girl was tasting the delight 
of love’s young dream. 

“ Well, the days went, and the picnic came 
off, and Barbara was the beauty and the 
belle, and the Saxons made much of her, and: 
Harry Dartmouth followed her about as if he 
was bewitched. 

“Did I tell you anything about this young 
man, sir? It was little that I knew, only that 
he was a friend of the Saxons. Mr. Saxon 
was the great mill-owner, and the owner of 
half the land along the river. This Dart- 
mouth was a young Englishman, who had 
something to do with putting in the machinery 
of the great new mill Mr. Saxon had lately 
built. Mr. Dartmouth used to ride about the 
country on a smart, black horse, and indeed, 
sir, he did look like a knight of the old time, 
with his tall, splendid figure, and his easy seat 
and noble bearing. I don’t wonder my poor 
child’s eyes were dazzled. I never blamed 
her even when our hearts were sorest. What 
is a girl to do when a strong will holds her, 
and her senses are captivated, and her soul 
mastered, and her conqueror is her lover? 

“Pretty soon Mr. Dartmouth got in the 
way of calling as he went by, and he used to. 
ask me for a flower for his butten-hole with 
the air of a prince suing for a favor, and he 
was always so debonair and gallant that I 
was won in spite of myself. Barbara would 
stand by blushing and dimpling, and if I said 
a word in his praise after he was gone, she 
would beam all over with delight. 

“ By-and-by Mr. Dartmouth came oftener 
and staid longer. Richard kept out of the 
way. Ah, it was a sore time forme! One of 
my children must be mistaken, and I must- 
look on and see it—I, who would almost have 
died to save either of them pain. 

“At last father woke up to it. He is a 
good-tempered man, Mr. Paul, but you know 
your good-tempered people are often fearful 
when roused. I told him no man would dare 
come near onr innocent Barbara with any. . 
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thought of harm, but father swore he would 
ask young Dartmouth out and out, and see 
what his intentions were, and he did. 

“*We’re poor, plain folks, but we’re honest 
folks,’ said he, ‘and my little girl is the apple 
of my eye. I'll have no man coming here 
who doesn’t mean her fair, if he were an 
emperor's son.’ 

“Mr. Dartmouth colored up angrily, and I 
think would have made some sharp answer if 
he hadn’t happened to look around and meet 
Barbara’s eyes. The poor girl was all blushes 
and tears. He softened down and said he 
should be a brute indeed to mean her any 
harm, and that he should think himself a 
happy man indeed if he could have for wife 
euch a girl as our Barbara. 

“’T was an artful speech, I thought then, 
but father was satisfied, and I was ashamed 
of my suspicions. 

“* Well, Mr. Dartmouth.’ said father, ‘I did 
hope to keep Barbara at home, but I wont 
grudge her to any honest man if she loves 
him,’ 

“Aud so they shook hands, and the black 
looks cleared away from Mr. Dartmouth’s 
face, and Barbara shone out like the san 
throngh mists, and we all grew merry again, 
only his mother’s heart was heavy for 
Richard. 

“ But God has his ways, you know, sir. I’d 
seen my plans come to naught too many 
times to rebel now, and I tried to be content. 

“So the summer went and Barbara was 
wonderfully happy. She grew so beautiful, 
too, and as the autumn days came on a new 
change came. I had always thought I could 
see way down into her soul, but now she 
shut it up from me, and I could not so much 
as guess what was there. She would sit in 
reverie for hours with the look of heaven on 
her face. It was sweet, it was beautiful, but 
I did not understand it. O, it is strange to 
see these young souls striking out alene and 
living where we cannot follow them. I said 
nothing, but. she knew I watched her wist- 
fully, and sometimes she would rise suddenly 
and come and throw her arms around 
my neck, and press her cheek to mine 
in a passion of tenderness, and I would hold 
her to my heart and cry over her bright, young 
head. 

“One evening late in October, we were 
sitting around the kitchen fire. Mr. Dart- 
mouth was gone away for a week on business, 
and Barbara sat thinking of him, I am sure, 
for she often went to the window and looked 


out into the wet night and once she said: 

**] do hope Harry isn’t out in the storm.’ 

“*Why, chick,’ said father, eheerily, ‘you 
worry as if you was his wife. Worrying isn’t 
for girls, dearie.’ 

“When Barbara came back to the fire I 
noticed that her cheeks were crimson. 

“Just then tbere was a rap at the back 
door. Father took a candle and went to it. 

“*Let you in! I heard him say, presently. 
‘To be sure we will. We don’t turn anybody 
away from these doors on such a night as 
this.’ 

“Something dark stepped into the doorway 
and I got up curiously. 

“*Come right up to the fire,’ said father. 

“TI looked and saw that it was a woman 
wrapped in a long black cloak, and as she 
came up and let the garment fall back, I saw 
that she had a child,a year old or so in Mer 
arms—a handsome, lusty fellow, who, as soon 
as he was warmed and fed, laughed and 
crowed as gay as could be. The woman her- 
self was still young—dark and keen-looking, 
and but for a certain bitter look in her hand- 
some face might have been beautiful. The 
dress was of nice material, but it was worn 
and splashed with mud, and altogether she 
had a forlorn, doubtful air. But Barbara 
made her a cup of tea, and I got her some 
luncheon, and made her put on some dry 
stockings, and after she got comfortable she 
sat up by the fire and talkedalittle. Barbara 
was playing with the baby, and it was a pretty 
sight—the firelight on her sweet, smiling face, 
and the chubby little one clinging to her. 

“The stranger gave her a curious, hard 
look. 

“* You're a pretty girl, said she, shortly; 
and then befure we could speak she added: 

“*T was as handsome once, too.’ 

“You're not ill to look at now,” laughed 
father, ‘only that you look to be in trouble. 
Have you got friends in these parts ? 

“She looked at him steadily. 

“*Yes—I have got a friend—at least he 
should be a friend’—with a short laugh. ‘I 
am in search of one Harry Dartmouth. Do 
you know such a man?” 

“At the sound of that name a dead silence 
fell upon us all. Father grew as white as 
paper, and I did not dare to look at Barbara. 
It was she that broke the silence. She stood 
up before the woman and I heard her say— 
it was in such a voice: 

‘** Pell me—pray, tell me true—what is 
Harry Dartmouth to you?’ 
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“*What is he to me? cried the woman, 
sharply. ‘Why, he’s my husband and my 
boy’s. father. Has he been up to his old 
tricks? I daresay! Butsee here! This is 
my wedding ring, and here’s my certificate. 
O yes! I’ve got him fast and close; and she 
laughed. 

“I crept up, and sure enough there it was 
in black and white—the marriage of Harry 
Dartmouth and Laura Mendon. 

“There was a pitiful, terrible cry, and 
Barbara slipped to the floor in a swoon. Ah 
me! This was the trouble I had been looking 
for. I didn’t know there was more to come. 

“Father was in a fury. He carried the 
woman over to Squire Saxon's, and told the 
squire if he knew what was good for young 
Dartmouth not to let him come within sight 
of the house. He didn’t. We never saw his 
black horse and handsome figure afterwards. 
But we had our darling still, only her heart 
was quietly breaking. She made no moan— 
she never mentioned his name. But she just 
drooped and drooped. 

“ Richard came home. 

“*Who knows but her heart will be turned 
to me now?’ he said; and he surrounded her 
with all sorts of loving attentions, and she 
took them all in the same sweet, passive way. 

.“O that winter! It is pitiful te go over. 

It is enough to have lived it once. March’ 
came, and one day Riehard came to me with 
looks wild with delight. 

“‘She says she will be my wife. Mother, 
Barbara says she will marry me!’ 

“It was such a shock, but it made me hope. 
I went to her and she fell crying into my 
arms. 

“‘Tam not good enough—I am not good 
enough,’ she sobbed. 

- “But L told her of his great love, and blessed 

her for giving herself to him, and told her 

that her sorrow would fade away when once 
she was my Richard’s wife. And all the time 

I could not see. I never guessed. 

“ Well, Richard was wild to be married that 
spring, and be began to get out timber, and 
he hewed stone for the underpinning.of the 
house that was never to be a home. You see 
now why father can’t bear to look at your 
picture, Mr. Paul. April came on, mild'and 
sweet. The spring came early in Green 
Valley that year, and I was glad. Barbara 
could be out, and I fancied it would do her 
good. One afternoon I missed her w-long— 
time, and went to meet her. I remember [© 
wae thinking how curiously Mrs. Saxon looked 
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the last Sunday when she inquired for Bar- 
bara, and I wondered what thar and some 
other odd looks could mean. And so think- 
ing TIT’ wandered down to the bank of the 
river. There was ‘a tangle of alder and 
clematis, aud just near it I stopped, for I 
heard voices. At first I thought it was the 


children, and then I thought, I don’t know’ 


what, for I found it was Barbara, and she was 
sobbing and pleading with somebody—and 
when I heard the other voice it was Harry 
Dartmouth’s. 

“*O Harry) she cried, ‘take me away! I 
eannot bear it. I cannot be worse than T am— 
a cheat and a hypocrite! O Harry, pity me? 

“TI don’t know hiow I got back home. Those 
words were in my ears. My son’s betrothed 
wife praying to another man to take, her 
away. I was dazed, bewildered, and before I 


came to myself Barbara came in. 
“*Mother? she cried. ‘What has hap- 
pened ?” 


“She stood in the full afternoon light, and 
all at once it flashed across me. O, what a 
blind fool I had been! I knew now what the 
odd looks and innuendoes meant. I knew my 
sweet lamb could never hold up her head 
among innocent girls again, and I knew my 
Richard’s heart was broken. 

“*Barbara, Barbara? I cried. ‘O my 
child, how could you be so cruel to us?” 

“1 thank God, Mr. Paul, that was the only 
hard word I ever spoke tu her. 1 repented 
that instantly, when I saw all the light go out 
of her young face. I threw my arms around 
her. 

“*My darling, forgive me.’ 

“She sank sobbing on her knees. She hid 
her face on my lap, and shook like a leaf. But 
her face was white and tearless when she 
raised it up. 

“* Before God, mother, I thought I was his 
lawful wife. The minister at Allandale 
married us. I did not know I was to be a 
mother. I never meant to wrong Richard— 
I never meant to bring shame upon him. 
But he pleaded so—and I—I was so miser- 
able—I could not bear to break all your 

hearte—and I thought no one could ever 
know, ‘and I would have tried so hard to make 
Richard happy, she said, brokenly. And then 
something stirred behind us. She looked 
around and cried out, and hid her face again. 

“Tt was Richard, and I knew by his looks 
that he had heard all. Ah, Mr. Paul, you 
would have pitied him. 


“ You might think the worst was over. But 
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trouble upon trouble came. Barbara was 
nigh unto. death, and the poor little baby 
came and Barbara’s name was tossed about 
the country. O, the shame of it—the gricf of 
it! My husband has never been himself 
since. He used to be cheery and genial like, 
though he wasn’t a man of many words, and 
now, sir—you know what he is now. The 
Wilsons had always been particularly proud 
of their good name, and ’twas hard to bear, 

make the rest of my story sbort, 
After Barbara got well, she used to go about 
the house very quiet, hushing her baby, and 
seeming almost frightened if it cried. It was 
a@ puny thing and kept wasting away, till at 
last, one day it just turned over in its mother's 
arms and fell into a sleep from which it never 
woke, 

“T am afraid I was a little unresigned. I 
had thought the child might be a comfort to 
her, but since it was not to do so, it seemed 
hard that it should have been born at all, just 
to bring woe upon us all. But it’s no use 
wondering at God’s ways. 

“ Barbara shed over the baby the first tears 
she had shed since the dreadful truth came 
eut, But she didnot weep much. The girl’s 
heart was broken. That was all, Mr. Paul. 


“The winter went by—a very strange, still 


winter, The snows are deep here in the 
Valley, and the cold lasted long, but we'd 
never minded it. Barbara had made the 
house gay, but now— 

“T mustn’t speak of that, I'll hasten to the 
end, Harry Dartmouth’s wife disappeared as 
guddenly as she came. To do him justice, I 
am sure she was a bad woman, but that was 
@ poor excuse for him. I don’t suppose Bar- 
bara reasoned so, I knew she loved him still, 
and I wasn’t altogether surprised at what 
happened. It‘had got to be spring again, and 
the river was running, and the grass growing 
green, and one day I missed Barbara, and she 
did not come back when night came. But I 
found a tender little note saying she was 
going away with Harry—her husband, she 
called him. She couldn’t be in a worse state 
than she was, and we should be happier when 
we didn’t see her to remind us of everything. 

“TI don’t know whether that was so or not. 
It was sorrow to see her, all her life and 
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bloom gone, and sorrow to lose her. It was 
a hard strait. But we waited and hoped, and 
we could always pray for her, you know. And 
father would always have a light kept in the 
window that looks up the Valley. He had a 
fancy that she might come back in the night, 
and strangely enough the fancy came true. 
One night—it was.three years after the first 
trouble—we heard a little noise there, and 
looking round, there was Barbara’s face—but 
QO, so changed, so haggard! ‘I cried out, and 
then father saw her, and ran to the door. She 
tried to flee from him, but he followed and 
caught her, and she fainted in his arms. 

“It was comfort to have her again, and yet 
you see-what we suffered, Harry was dead— 
killed by a fall from his horse, she told us. 
She said he had been good to her, and we 
could see that her heart clung to him yet. 

“*He will belong to me, there, where ’'m 
going,’ she said. 

“We tried to make her think she would 
live to be a comfort to us in our old age, but 
she knew better, she said, and she was right.’ 
She died one morning just before sunrise, and 
when the sun came it found one of her old 
sweet smiles on her dear face. And father 
and I were at rest, for we did nut need to 
worry about her any more. 

“What became of Richard? He went to 
sea, and became master of a vessel and grew 
rich. He came sometimes to see us, but he 
was always restless here. He never married, 
Barbadoes. 

“And so we are 
old age. You think the house is very still, 
and so it is. But sometimes, of a summer: 
afternoon, I sit and fancy I hear Barbara 
singing in the rooms, and her light feet run 
up and down, and a little hand touches my: 
cheek in the very old way, and I hear her 
low, soft. laugh. And then I rouse up and 
there’s only father and me. 

“T am glad to have you here, Mr. Paul. It. 
will be lonelier when you are gone. It is 
very lonesome and still in winter, and we get 
so tired waiting for the spring—father and I 
—I think sometimes we shall be called to go 
in one of the white, cold days, but I am sure 
we shall find it summer there.” 
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IN THE ARBOR. 


BY ANNA M. TOMKINS, 


I led her from the crowded room, 
In all the lustre of her bloom, 
As mine had been the hand of doom; 
And on beneath the moon we went, 
As moved by inward, strong consent, 

’ And knowing that our lives were blent. 


Then, in an arbor laced with vine, 

I took her in these arms of mine— 
Her shoulders and her arms divine— 
And in the darkness did not fear 

To bring their stainless beauty near, 
And touch them with hot lips and sere. 


And then the darkness swam with lights, — 
Love’s darts, in countless silver flights, 
Transpierced me on that night of nights, 
While close against her ear 1 swore 

My mad, sweet oaths, sealed o’er and o’er 
With “ ever, ever, evermore!” 


A whisper touched my happy ear, 
My cheek received a sacred tear, 
I knew, I felt she held me dear! 


And in that moment hope was born, 
To overflow each after morn, 
And, shame-struck, sorrow died forlorn. 


Ah, little hand with touch so weak! 

Ah, trembling lips that could not speak! 
Ah, blushing brow and warm wet cheek! 
Not all of passion’s wild excess 

Could match the angel tenderness 

Of their light, timid, soft caress! 


Unworthy I to her hand, 

Unworthy of her least command, 

I trembled like a willow wand, 

And scarce could take what there she gave, 
And scarce could move my lips to crave 
What I shall ever, ever have, 


The night on morning’s bosom died, 
The red light showed her at my side, 
With eyes and brow beatified; 

The path of life before us lay 

All rosy with love’s dawning ray,— 
We rose and passed in peace away. 


SENT TO THE TOWER. 


Founded on the popular Farce thus entitled. 
BY A. J. 


As the yellow August sun, of the year six- 
teen hundred and ninety odd sank slowly and 
reluctantly beneath the swelling waves of the 
western ocean, a handsome young fellow, 
with broad shoulders and a luxuriant mus- 
tache, and dressed in the showy costume of 
the cavaliers of the period, strode jauntingly 
along Pudding Lane, London. Having 
traversed nearly the entire length of that 
sumptuous thoroughfare, he turned into a 
passage leading off at a right angle from the 
street, and passing to the rear of a tall, old- 
fashioned building, stopped and gave a low, 
peculiar whistle. Almost on the instant, and 
before his lips were fairly unpuckered from 
the whistle, a door opened and a curly-pated, 
rosy-cheeked little miss of seventeen, more or 
less, jumped into his arms. 

“Tom dear, is this you?” she asked, look- 
ing affectionately up into his face with a pair 
of shockingly bright eyes. 

“Yes, darling,” replied Tom, taking her 


pretty face between his hands and giving her 
a sounding kiss, which she rather liked than 
otherwise. “How has the world wagged 
with you since we parted?” 

“O, dreadfully!” returned darling, looking 
very demure. My guardian—you know—isn’t 
it shocking for a young girl to have a youngish 
man for a guardian, who makes love to her? 
And then, Tom, you must know I’ve got 
another lover!” 

“ Meaning me,” said Tom, putting his arm 
round her waist and giving her a nice hug. 

“Yes, you of course, Tom,” she replied, 
nestling very close to him. “ But another one 
still!” 

“The deuce!” said Tom. 

“No, not the deuce, as I know of, though 
I'm sure I don’t know his name. He wrote 
to me, and my guardian intercepted the letter, 
and has been O-0-0, so jealous ever since, 
that I am bothered almost to death. O dear, 
I wish—” 


“That we were married. Eh, darling?” 

Darling made no reply, of course, but a 
little friendly tussle took place. 

“So do I wish we were married, pussy; and 
so we would be if you were only a little bit 
older, so that your guardian’s consent were 
not indispensable to our union. But I have 
been arranging a plan which I think will 
bring everything right. Now, in my capacity 
of confidential secretary to Lord Somers, the 
prime minister, I shall have no difficulty 
in—”’ 

At this point Tom got his head so very 
close to pussy’s that his words became inau- 
dible to all but her, and as we all know from 
our own experience that people can court a 
hundred times better when they are not 
watched, we may as well leave them where 
they are at present 

If the reader will have the kindness to sup- 
pose that ten days have elapsed since the 
opening of the story, I will show her (I like 
to think of the reader as a lady; it is comfort- 
ing to a fellow), I will show her, I say, the 
interior of a dungeon, with gloomy stone 
walls and floor, and a window grated with 
massive iron bars, out of which the solitary 
occupant of the cell had been for some 
minutes vainly endeavoring to thrust his 
head. 

“Tt’s no use,” he muttered, jumping down 
from the window ledge, where he had perched 
himself. “It’s no use. Do what I will, 
I can’t tell what part of this national 
establishment has been appropriated to my 
temporary residence. The Tower of London! 
Goodness gracious! And to think I, Perkyn 
Paddifoot, the most inoffensive of men and of 
pastry cooks, should suddenly find myself 
boarded, lodged, and otherwise done for, at 
the expense of my country. What have I 
done? I repeat, what have I done, that four 
men should come to my bedside, in the 
middle of the night, pull me out of bed in the 
king’s name, tell me to dress, gag me, blind- 
fold me, put me in a hackney coach, and take 
me to the Tower? I'm sure there’s no man 
living entertains a more profound respect for 
the throne, and whoever happens to be on it, 
than Ido. When the Stuarts were there, I 
stuck to the Stuarts; and now that the house 
of Orange has come into fashion, I cry Oranges. 
And as for there being any personal misun- 
derstanding between his majesty, King 
William the Third, and myself, I don’t believe 
it. And yet, here I am; and what’s more 
here I’m likely to be, unless there’s a popular 
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demonstration in my favor, which I don’t 
think very likely; and in the meantime, the 
shop I delight in is at the mercy of my youth- 
ful apprentice, Gregory, and the woman I 
adore is’ exposed to the persecutions of an 
odious rival; for, strange to say, I have a 
rival—I liappen to know it from the fact of 
having intercepted one of his letters.” 

At this moment, a muffled sound, as of 
some person hammering on stone, was heard 
beneath his feet. 

“Halloo! what’s that?” exclaimed the 
prisoner; looking eagerly about him. “Car- 
penters and bricklayers at work, I suppose, 
fitting up one of those agreeable little under- 
ground apartments for some new lodger. 
Poor wretch!” 

Again the sound of blows was heard, and 
one of the stones in the floor began to shake 
perceptibly. 

“What the deuce can this mean?” ejacu- 
lated the prisoner, in amazement. “Ah! Of 
course; I see it all. My generous apprentice 
has worked himself a subterraneous passage 
all the way from my little shop in Pudding 
Lane, in order to set his master at liberty. 
Tl help him.” And he fell to work with such 
a will that in afew minutes the stone was 
removed, and the head of aman, covered with 
dust and mortar, appeared at the opening. 

“Lend us a hand, old fellow,” said the 
head, rubbing the dust from its eyes. 

“Half a dozen hands, if I had them,” re- 
turned the prisoner, helping the stranger out 
of the pit. “Let me embrace my preserver. 
Halloo! it isn’t you.” 

“O, it isn’t me!” said the stranger. “Then 
who is it?” 

“TI neither know nor care. So, as I said 
before, let me embrace my preserver, who- 
ever you are.” 

“Get out—don’t be absurd,” said the 
stranger, looking about him. “ Halloo! where 
the deuce have I got to?” 

“Why, you've got into my dungeon; you 
know you have, benevolent being,” returned 
the prisoner, enthusiastically.’ 

“Your dungeon!” echoed the stranger. 
“Why, you don’t mean to say that I’m still 
in the Tower of Londen ?” 

“T wont pretend to say where you are, but 
I know I am; and as I have had quite enough 
of it, perhaps you will show me the way 
out.” 

“The way out! Where?” 

“Why, there,” returned the prisoner, point- 
ing to the opening in the floor, “My mag- 
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nanimous preserver, there. Perhaps you'll 
go first.” 

“ You’re a queer fellow,” said the stranger, 
carelessly. “ However, if you’ve any particu- 
lar fancy for a dungeon fifteen feet under 
ground, it’s more than I have.” 

“A dungeon! Do you mean to say that 
you haven’t come here for the express pur- 
pose of giving me liberty ?” 

“ Giving youliberty!” sneered the stranger. 
“T thought | should have set myself at liberty ; 
and, after working away under ground for 
the last ten days like a mole, I expected that 
IL should come to the surface somewhere 
about the middle of the high road; instead of 
which, I find I’ve only scratched myself from 
one dungeon into another. Why in thunder, 
sir,” he continued, angrily, “didu’t you tell 
me I was working in the wrong direction? 
You must have heard me.” 

“I didn’t hear a thing,” returned the 
prisoner, earnestly. 

“Then you ought.” 

“ Well, perhaps I ought.” 

“Perhaps! What d’ye mean by perhaps? 
I suppose you've got a pair of ears. Isee you 
have. I’m sure they are long enough.” 

“Rather a peppery sort of gentleman; I'll 
smooth him down a little,” thought the 
prisoner. “Can I offer you a little refresh- 
ment, sir?” he asked, politely, pointing to a 
stone pitcher of water that stood upon the 
window ledge. 

“ No.” 

“Then I wont, sir,” said the prisoner, seat- 

_ ing himself in his chair, considerably nettled. 

“Well, I think you might have offered me 
a seat,” said the stranger, sharply. 

“ There’s a chair, sir,” returned the prisoner, 
sulkily. 

“Then get it.” 

“You forget that you are only a visitor, 
sir,” said the prisoner, with much dignity. 
“ You are under my roof, sir, and I beg to re- 
mind you that an Englishman’s dungeon is 
his castle, sir.” 

“O well, my dear sir, if you don’t like my 
society you can go,” remarked the stranger, 
quietly. 

“Go where ?” 

“There,” said the stranger, pointing to the 
hole in the floor. “When yon get to the bot- 
tom, dewn on your hands and knees, crawl to 
the left, then to the right, then straight on, 
and there you are.” 

_ “On the contrary, there’s precisely where 
I shan’t go.” 


“Then,” returned the stranger, in a voice 
of thunder, “then, as I said before, get the 
chair, or 

“ You'll what, sir?” retorted the prisoner, 
fiercely. 

“Tl get it myself,” returned the stranger, 
more quietly, and suiting the action to the 
word, he seated himself by the side of his 
fellow-captive. “ Now, sir, how long have you 
been a prisoner in the Tower?” 

“Ten days come next Tuesday.” 

“So have I.” 

“Yon don’t say so!” 

“TI do say so. And what are you here for— 
murder?” 

“Murder!” ejaculated the prisoner, with a 
start. No sir; I am the victim of amistake.” 

“So am I.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“I do say so!” returned the stranger, 
firmly. “I wish you wouldn’t keep contra- 
dicting me at every word!” 

“I beg your pardon, sir. But as I was 
going to say, I’m an innocent man; and per- 
haps when I tell you my name—” 

“I don’t want to know your name; besides, 
we have no names in the Tower. I’m No. 
1%" 

“And I’m a bundred and six.” 

“Then you’re a wonderful man of your age. 
I shouldn’t have set you down for more than 
sixty,” said the stranger, looking earnestly at 
his companion. “No—and yet—I think we’ve 
met before, sir.” 

“Of course we have. Not likely I should 
forget those well-known features—especially 
as 1 do not remember to have ever seen them 
before.” 

“Indeed! Not at Boxter’s Coffee House, 
with Jack Pomfret and Tom Burchell ?” 

“Then you know Tom?” asked the pris- 
oner, with much interest. 

“Knew him ever since he was born. I 
ought to be at his country house at Ber- 
mondsey now.” 

“And so onght I.” 

“ Then we're old aequaintances and friends, 
after all,” said the stranger, hitching his chair 
nearer to his companion, “indeed, we may 
say brothers. And now let’s have a comfort- 

“able chat. How do you pass your time here, 
eh ?” 

“Well, as I’ve nothing whatever to do, I 
devote the little time I have to spare to the 
training of animals; rats and spiders and 
other wild beasts; and I have succeeded 
tolerably wel!—with the rats especially. Do 
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you know I have made them so tame that I 
generally find from ten to a dozen in bed with 

me ofa morning? And how have you spent 
your time ?” 

“ Why, in boring a hole through my dungeon 
wall, to be sure, and a precious hard time I’ve 
had of it—working nine nights and a half like 
a slave—and what’s the result? That Iam 
free—at least I will be free!” 

“And so will I,” exclaimed the prisoner, 


enthusiastically, 

“And we will escape together, or not at 
all!” 

“A greed—we'll swear to it.” 

“Tis a go,’ said the stranger, solemnly. 
“But we mustn’t stop here swearing all day ; 


so now to work, A long pull, and a strong 


pull, and a pull both together, and we'll leave 
the Tower behind us this very night. Now, 
where’s your ladder of ropes? You've got a 
pickaxe and saw, of course.” 

“Yes, I’ve got a saw.” 

“Where is it?” 


“At home.” 

“Pshaw! Never mind; the poker with 
which I broke out of my own dungeon will 
do. Now stand by while I demolish that 
door!” 

“Stop, stop; there’s some one coming!” 


cried the prisoner, suddenly. “ It’s the jailor 
going his rounds. If you are found, we're 
lost; so stand here close against the wall, 
that the door in opening may nide you.” 
There was barely time to plaee a chair over 
the opening in the floor, and for the stranger 
to plaster himself flat up against the wall in 
the only place where concealment was pos- 


sible, when the door was thrown partially. 
open, and the jailor, a brutal looking fellow 
with tremendous black whiskers and a pon- 
derous bunch of keys, thrust-his head into 
the cell, with: 

“A hundred and six, the governor wants 
you. Come, march.” And seizing him 
roughly by the collar, he pulled him into the 
passage and bolted the door behind him. 

As the sound of the last bolt grating in its 
socket died away, the stranger left his hiding- 
place and threw himself dejectedly into a 
chair. 

“Now isn’t this too bad?” he muttered. 
“Has Magna Charta come to this, that an 
Englishman, a free-born Briton, and a hair- 
dresser, should be treated in this unceremo- 
nious sort of way? My case is a very simple 
one. I see a young and lovely female tripping 
along Pudding Lane; I follow her home—a 
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pastry cook’s shop, with the name of Perkyn 
Paddifvot over the door—and ascertain among 
Paddifoot’s neighbors that Paddifodt is the 
young lady’s guardian, and means to marry 
her; upon which I write to the lady as fol- 
lows: ‘Llove you; youlove me. If Paddifoot 
opposes our union, Paddifoot dies,’—or words 
to that effect—‘ Yours, ete. eternally. 
Launcelot Banks.’ Can anything be more 


simple? 1 then find out my friend Tom Bur- 


chell, and say to Tom,‘ Tom, you're the con- 
fidential secretary of Lord Somers, the prime 
minister. He has been sending lots of people 
to the Tower lately; oblige me by requesting 
his lordship to send Perkyn Paddifoot to the 


Tower,—or words to that effect. I then go 
home; get into bed; fall fast asleep; in the 


middle of the night in come four men, pull 
me out of bed in the king’s name, tell me to 
dress, gag me, blindfold me, put me in a 
hackney-coach, and take me to the Tower. 
Can anything be more simple? And in the 


meantime my adored Abigail is at the mercy 


of that wretched Paddifoot. Zounds, the 
jailor again !” 

He had none too much time to secrete 
himself before the door was opened, the 
prisoner thrust in, and the bolts shot back 
into their sockets once more. 

“Wish me joy,.my dear friend,” shouted 
the prisoner, exultingly, “I shan’t be long in 
this confounded hole.” 

“ No.” 

“Yes; by the means of some sort of paper 
or other which I’ve only got to sign, I shall 
be free.” 

“ Halloo, halloo, a hundred and six!” ex- 
claimed the stranger, suddenly. “What's 
that? You'll be free! And what’s to be- 
come of me? I put it to you, hundred and 
six, what’s to become of me?” 

“Why, I presanie you'll stop where you 
are.” 

“Pooh, pooh! a hundred and six; that 
wont do. We were to leave the Tower to- 
gether, or not at all.” 

“Now, seventeen, listen to reason, seven- 
teen; bear your fate like a man, seventeen.” 

“Hundred and six, I’m ashamed of you,” 
said the stranger, with a look of contempt. 
“And to think that during your temporary 
absence I should have been devising means of 
setting you at liberty. Yes sir, absolutely 
racking my brains for the means of setting 
you at liberty.” 

“Have you, really, seventeen ? Come, now, 
that’s kind of you. I could almost make up 
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my mind to stay with you, if I thought all 
" was well with my adored Abigail.” 

“Your Abigail!” ejaculated the stranger. 
“Why, my sweetheart’s name is Abigail!” 

“Another link in the chain that binds us 
together,” said the prisoner, grasping the 
hand of his companion. “ But probably the 
course of your love runs smoother than mine, 
You haven’t got a rival.” 


“Yes, I have,” returned the stranger, 
fiercely. 

“Then I wish your rival was at the bottom 
of the sea!” 

“Thank you, sir; so do I. Though I flatter 
myself my Abigail can’t help preferring a good 


looking fellow like me to a wretched object 


like him !” 

“ O, he’s a wretched object, is he!” said the 
prisoner, laughing good-humoredly. “ Do you 
know, I wonder that your natural impetuosity 
of temper didn’t lead you to do the wretched 
object a mischief?” 


“So it did; for the first thing I did was to 
go to Tom Burchell, and—” 


“ The very thing I did,” broke in the pris- 
oner. “I went to Tom Burchell, and I said 


to Tom, ‘Tom,’ said I, ‘here’s a letter from 
an impertinent jackanape to my ward, which 
I’ve just intercepted. Oblige me by providing 


him apartments in the Tower’ Upon which 
Tom says to me— My dear Paddifoot,’ said 
he—” 

“Paddifoot!” exclaimed the stranger, start- 
ing to his feet, “Paddifoot ?” 

“Yes, Paddifoot— Paddifoot,’ says he, ‘ I'll 
do it.” 

“ Do it,” echoed the stranger, with a fiend- 
ish laugh, as he strode back and forth across 
the floor of the cell. “ Yes, he did do it.” 

“ That I can’t say anything about, because 
in less than an hour afterwards I found my- 
self in the Tower; and now they offer me my 
liberty, provided I'll sign this paper. By the 
way, I may as well see how the paper reads ;” 
and‘drawing the paper from his pocket, he 
ran his eye over the contents. “ Halloo! 
what’s this?” he exclaimed, reading the 
paper aloud: ‘I, Perkyn Paddifoot, of Pudding 
Lane, pastry cook, being of sound mind, et 
cetera.’ I wont say I’m sound in my et cetera, 
without knowing what it means.” 

“Go on,” said the stranger, earnestly. 

“*Do hereby give my free consent to the 
marriage of my ward, Abigail, with—no mat- 
ter who. No matter who! I wont do any- 
thing of the sort! In the first place I don’t 

know the gentleman, and in the next place I 


want her myself.” And he threw the paper 
contemptuously from him. 

“T see it all,” said the stranger, exultingly, 
to himself. “This is a plan of my gentle 
Abigail, to swindle this wretched object out, 
of his consent to our marriage. I shall soon. 
be free, and then—why, then she’s mine.” 
Then turning to the prisoner, he asked, with 
an air of affectionate interest, “Do you refuse 


to sign it?” 


“Of course I do,” returned the prisoner, 
decidedly. 

“Then you are wrong.” 

“ What, allow my ward to marty this Banks, 
that I abhor?” 


“On the contrary; for if you leave the 
Tower you may yet be able to defeat this 


Banks that you abhor.” 

“Of course. What, a thing it is to have a 
friend,” said thé prisoner, grasping the hand 
of his companion. “Give me the paper—and 
yet—on second thought—” 

He hesitated, 

“Pshaw! There’s the pen.” 

“ Tt’s such a bad one!” 

He still hesitated, 

“Nonsense! Think of the 
adore—the Barks you abhor,” urged ue 
stranger. 

“That's enough, said thé prisoner, signin 
the paper. “There; and now I’m free 
Here, Jailor, turnkey, whatever your name 
is.” 

“Well, what’s the matter?” asked the 
jailor, gruffly, putting bis bead im at the 
door. 

“Take this paper to the governor. I’ve 
signed it.” 

“Then in half an hour you'll be free,” re- 


turned the jailor, as he took the paper and 
again locked the door. 


From the moment the prisoner signed the 
paper the stranger eyed him with savage and 
ferocious determination, as he danced gayly 
about the room. 

“ Now that Paddifoot has signed the paper, 
I have but to get free, and the girl is mine,” 
he muttered. “ But how to get out and leave 
him here. There is but one course that I 
know of for me to pursue.” 

“Hurrah! free in half an hour,” shouted 
the prisoner, in great glee. “By the by, is 
there anything which I can do for you in 
town ?” 

“It isn’t you who will do for me,” returned 
the stranger, savagely. 

“What's the matter? Has anything disa- 
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greed with you? But keep up your spirits 
when I’m gone, my dear Mr. ——, by the by, 
I don’t know your name.” 

“You shall know my name,” roared the 
stranger, in a voice of thunder, as he folded 
his arms and advanced towards his compan- 
ion with measured tread. “My name is— 
Banks!” 

“Banks!” echoed the priscner, in mingled 
surprise and indignation. “Then. Tom Bur- 
‘chell was as good as his word to me, after 
all.” 

“Yes, and Tom Burchell was as good as 
his word to me—for it was I who got you into 
the Tower, you wretched object you.” 

“And it is you who have got me out of the 
Tower, friend Banks. I’ve signed that paper, 
Banks, which sets me free, Banks. How do 
you like that, Banks ?” 

“You are slightly in error, pastry cook,” 
sneered the stranger. “It is you who will 
remain in the Tower; it is J who am about 
to leave the Tower, by means of that coat, 
that waistcoat, and those et ceteras, with 
which it is my intention to clothe myself 
forthwith.” 

“QO, that’s your intention, is it! How do 
you propose to manage that little job, 
Banks ?” 

“ By the simplest means possible,” returned 
the stranger, in a low, determined tone. “ In 
other words, by instantly cutting you off in 
the prime of your manhood.” 

“O, yes you wont,” retorted the prisoner, 
defiantly. 

_ “Perhaps you're not afraid of me.” 

| “Not the slightest—you’ve got no arms.” 
“Haven't I though?” said the st anger, 
grasping the poker and springing towards his 
companion, 

“Help! Murder!” shouted the prisoner, 
dodging a stroke and rushing towards the 
door. 
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“Hush—dry up! I hear a footstep. We'll 
postpone this business,” remarked the . 
stranger, hiding the poker. 

The next moment the door opened, giving 
entrance to the handsome young fellow and 
the bright-eyed miss we saw at the opening 
of the story. 

“Tom Burehe!l—Abigail!” ejaculated both 
the occupants of the cell in one breath. 

“Allow me, gentlemen,” said Tom, with an 


air of triumph, “ to introduce to you a young 
lady who, on the strength of Paddifoot’s 
written promise, has been my wife for nearly 
a minute and a half.” 

“ Paddifoot, you’re sold, Paddifoot!” said 
the stranger, punching his companion in the 
ribs. 


“ Banks, you’re ditto, Banks!” returned 
the prisoner, somewhat spitefully sacking 
that gentleman’s hat down over his eyes. 

“And now, gentlemen,” continued Tom, 
“as l have been your jailor for the last ten 
days—” 

“ You our jailor,” said Paddifoot, somewhat 
bewildered.. “Are we not in the Tower?” 

“Certainly not,” returmed Tom, with a 
grin. 

“Where the dence are we, then?” asked 
Banks, with considerable curiosity. 

“Simply in an old deserted wing of my 
house, and fitted up expressly for your ac- 
commodation,” replied Tom. “And as I have 
been your jailor for the last ten days, let me 
be your host for as many weeks. Now sup- 
pose we proceed together to the wedding 
supper up stairs.” 

And as that is @il I find recorded of these 
interesting people, I can hardly be expected 
to say any more, except that, as Tom was the 
bravest of the brave, and his bride the fairest 
of the fair, and all the rest of it, they, as they 
deserved, lived happy ever after, or words to 


: 
that effect. 
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HOW JOHN MARTIN KEPT HIS OWN. 


My name is Betsey Winegar; my age is 
eighty-three; my home is with the Martins, 
John and Nancy, and their five sweet-faced 
lads and lassies. There are others of this 
family that have grown up and gone out into 
the world for themselves; but I'll not stop 
now to tax my weak old woman’s memory 
for their names. They all love and honor 
their Aunt Betsey, bless their dear souls; for 
who had more to do with bringing them up 
than 1? Indeed, Nancy herself often tells 
me that her children have all had two moth- 
ers; and it makes me quite happy, when [ 
think that I have been enabled to do some 
good in the world, and that this thought will 
comfort me when I die. For the few years 
that are left to me here, there is a pleasant 
home secured for me with the Martins. 
Forty years have I lived in this quaint stone 
mansion, roomy and comfortable, with its 
high-ceiled rooms, its wide fire-places, and its 
substantial carved furniture, brought over the 
seas as long ago as when we were all under 
King George; and forty summers have I 
heard the keen blades whistling through the 
grain, on the broad acres of the great farm. 
I first came here the second week after Free- 
born Martin’s wife died, to take the place of 
housekeeper; and when John Martin suc- 
ceeded his father here, I kept house for 
Nancy till I could labor no longer; and now 
for ten years I have kept the chimney-corner, 
as happy as an old woman could be, in sing- 
ing lullabies tothe babes and darning the 
stockings. 

All this that I have told is plain matter-of- 
fact family history, and needs only a para- 
graph to tellit. But there is a story lurking 
in it which is well worth the telling; the story 
of how John Martin happened to succeed his 
father, as I have called the old man, in the 
ownership of this grand old place. Among 
all the strange things I have seen and known 
in this world of queer happenings, this is the 
strangest; and if I fail tomake a story out 
of it, the fault will be with me, and not with 
the affair itself. Nursery tales I can tell by 
the hour, to Will and Nannie; but a real 
story, for grown folk—well, well, we shall see. 
I will wipe my glasses, and tell it to Will; the 
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lad is clever, and writes plainly for a mere 
child, and together, I think we shall succeed. 

Freeborn Martin was not John’s father. 
John was the orphan son of his only brother; 
but Freeborn had a son who was jast John’s _ 
age, a boy named Pendell. The uncle had 
adopted John; and when I first came to live 
at the house, both the lads were fifteen years 
old. But never were two boys more unlike, 
Jobn was a fair-haired, pleasant-faeed youth, 
whom every one loved, because he was so kind 
and good; and he was. a bright, intelligent 
lad, withal, and fond of his books. He loved 
his uncle dutifully, and was constantly trying 
to make himself useful to him. Sometimes 
he posted up his tenant and store accounts, 
sometimes he wrote his letters, and at last he 
coaxed his uncle to let him cast the interest 
on his mortgages, and receive the payments. 
In a very few years after I came, it was plain 
tu be seen that the uncle had learned to place 
the utmost confidence in him, and to love the 
boy like an own son. For the boy’s sake I 
was glad of it, for I liked him right well, and 
I was sure that ourconfidence in him was not 
misplaced. 

I always thought that if Pendell Martin had 
been a better son, his father would not have 
turned from him to John as he did. Free- 
born Martin was not a man of firm, decided 
character; his fortune had come to him ready- 
made, and the rude knocks and jostlings of 
the world, that make men bold and indepen- 
dent in mind, had not been his. But he was 
a man of the strongest local attachments and 
home-feelings; he had loved his wife fondly, 
and her death was a sad blow to him; 
and he was now beginning the downhill of 
life (for he was well toward sixty), and natu- 
rally looked for some loved object upon whom 
his stricken heart could lean, That object he 
could not find in his own son; and John be- 
came the child of his heart as well as the 
child of his adoption. 

For Pendell Martin was a bad and way- 
ward boy, almost from his cradle. I never 
could tell where he got his bad blood, for his 
mother was the gentlest of beings, and his 
father had nothing at all vicious about bin, 
But we know that “the sins of the fathers 
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shall be visited upon the children, unto the 
third and fourth generations ;” and I have no 
doubt that the lad inherited his boldness from 
some depraved ancestor. Pendell was dark 
and sinister-looking; he had a handsome face, 
but it was the beauty of evil thoughts and 
passions, and it was easy to see their imprint 
on it. When I came to the house to live, he 
was already keeping company with the worst 
characters of the neighborhood, and a tavern, 
- some miles off, was the well-known scene of 
their revelries and debaucheries. And the 
wayward boy seemed to care for nothing else. 
His father’s mild remonstrances were treated 
with contempt; John, who often drew near 
to him as a brother, and affectionately tried 
to win him from his evil ways, he repulsed 
angrily, sometimes brutally; and the few 
words of good advice that I ventured now 
and then to address him, were met with such 
sneers as discouraged me from any further 
trial. 

So he went on, from bad to worse. We 
saw but little of him at the mansion; I do 
not think he was there more than one night 
out of three, and he never came to any meal 
but breakfast. 

One day in November—I think I shall 
never forget that day—Pendell came down 
stairs from his chamber, late in the morning, 
and went straight to the library. It so hap- 
pened that we were all there together at the 
time. Mr. Martin and John sat by the great 
square table, for it was quarter-day; there 
was a thick pile of bank-bills between them, 
and not a little coin, and John was counting 
it, while his uncle checked off the hundreds 
on a paper. I had come up from the kitchen 
to ask about some supplies for the house, that 
were to be ordered from Baltimore; and I 
stood with my question unasked when Pen- 
dell came abruptly into the room. His face 
was flushed with the hard drinking of that 
very morning, and his eyes were terribly 
bloodshot. He looked so savage and brutal 
as he strode across the floor, that I shrank 
away from him, and put the table between 
us. He came right up to his father, and said, 
abruptly: 

“TI want five hundred dollars.” 

Mr. Martin looked at him, and his face 
whitened. 

“Pendell, my son,” he replied, kindly, but 
in a firmer voice than I had ever heard him 
use, “Iam shocked at your appearance. I 
fear—” 
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“No matter for your fears,” the boy inter- 
rupted, radely thrusting his hand almost into 
his father’s faee. “Give me the oe and 
stop your preaching.” 

Mr. Martin’s thin lips quivered, sid his 
cheek paled still more. “Unnatural boy” he 
exclaimed, in a voice shaking with indigna- 
tion, “ I will not give you what you ask. The 
money I have wasted on you without stint, 
you have used at the gaming-table, and with 
your profligate comparions. I will no longer 
farnish you the means to accomplish your 
ruin. Go and reform, and—’ 

He said no more; with a shocking oath, 
Pendell seized the notes on the table, and 
was turning to leave the room, when John 
sprang from his chair and caught him by the 
arm. Pendell thrust the bills in his pocket, 
and turned fiercely upon his cousin, who held 
his arm tightly. I think John was the 
stronger of the two; but there was a devilish 
glittering in Pendell’s eye as the two faced 
each other, that made me tremble. 

“Let go!” he whispered, his voice full of 


rage. 

“Put back the bills!’ John sturdily an- 
swered; and with that they grappled to- 
gether, and in half a-minute both fell heavily 
to the floor, John uppermost. I was exulting 
at his victory, as I thought it, when he uttered 
a cry of pain, and fell heavily on his side, 
while Pendell jumped to his feet, and darted 
from the room and the house, carrying the 
money with him. I learned afterward that 
there was more than eight hundred dollars 
of it. 

Poor John! He was stabbed besp in the 
side with the long knife that his cousin car- 
ried; and he hung between life and death for 
five weeks, most of the time out of his head. 
Nothing but the best surgery and the most 
careful nursing saved him; but after a time 
his strength came back slowly, and little by 
little he became able to leave his bed, and 
then to walk about. I am sure that his uncle 
loved him better than ever, after this; and I 
am quite certain that he made up his mind 
never to recognize Pendell as his son again. 
In fact, he-told me as much, and more, He 
told me one night, as we watched at John’s 
bedside, when he seemed to be relapsing, and 
we were very anxious for him, that he should 
not cease to pray to God for the recovery of 
this dear boy, that he might give him the love 
and the fortune which he could never be- 
stow upon his ingrate son. These were his 
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exact words, as near as I can remember them; 
and T had cause enough afterward to recall 
them to mind. 

Before John had quite recovered, we heard 
intelligence from Pendell that relieved us all. 
He had shipped at Philadelphia, under a false 
name, as a ‘fore-the-master on a China ship. 
I honestly hoped that we might never see his 
dark, wicked face again; and I think his 
father hoped the same. 

Well—I can pass over the next ten years 
very briefly. They were very happy, qniet 
years, and I thank God for them. With Pen- 
dell’s evil face out of the old house, we were 
all peace; and John grew so fast into the old 
man’s favor, that they soon came to call each 
other “father” and “son,” and John quickly 
took charge of the estate, and conducted all 
the basiness. One Christmas-eve John per- 
suaded his foster-father to have a great party, 
and it was given for the first night in the 
new year. I don’t think the old house ever 
held a gayer, or a merrier, or a handsomer 
company, even in the Revolutionary days, 
when Howe, and Cornwallis and their staffs, 
entertained the tory families of the neighbor- 
hood here. The next day at breakfast, Mr. 
Martin suddenly said: 

“ John, I don’t know of any young woman 
that was here last night, who would make you 
a better wife, than Nancy Sharp.” 

It was the first time I had heard anything 
of that kind talked of in the house, and I 
looked a little anxiously at John, to see how 
he would take it. John was a handsome 
young man, then, and he looked handsomer 
still as he blushed at the remark. But he 
spoke up very prompt: 

“I am glad you like her, sir,” he said, 
“We've been engaged for a month or so, and 
I was thinking it was time to mention it to 

» 


‘He was just as cool about it,as though he 
had only asked me to pass the bread. The 
old man looked g little vexed at first, and then 
broke out into a hearty laugh; and before he 
rose from the table, he made John promise 
that he would bring Nancy to the mans 
before the year was out. . 

They were married the next October; and 
dear, sweet Nancy in the house, we were all 
happier still. She loved her husband, you 
may be sure; but she had enongh left for 
Aunt Betsey, as they began to call me, and 
Mr. Martip; and more than once I heard the 
old man say, that if he could blame John for 
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anything, it was for not bringing her here 
sooner. 

They were a very happy pair, John and 
Nancy. Their first child was named for Mr. 
Martin; he was just a year old when Mr. 
Martin died. The old man had been failing 
fast for two years, and the doctor had warned 
us that we must watch him close, as his heart 
was affected, and he was likely to go off sud- 
den. And he did go off sudden enough. 

It was one midsummer evening, an hour 
before dark, and Nancy had helped him 
up to his bed. John and I were sitting 
in the library, and as we heard her cry out, 
we ran up stairs, and found him gasping on 
the bed, and Nancy holding the hartshorn to 
his nose. We knew it would soon be over 
with him, for his face was ghastly pale, and 
his breathing thick and hard. John held up 
his head while Nancy still held the salts to 
his nose, and I chafed his hands and feet. In 
a moment he opened his eyes wide, and 
seemed to recognize us. He nodded and 
smiled, and looked from one to the other of 
them. 

“ Good-by, my children,” he said, speaking 
faintly, and with much difficulty. “ You'll 
not be sorry that you’ve loved the old man, 
The will is—’ 

He stopped there; his jaw fell, and the last 
awful change came over his face, Those 
whom he had called his children closed his 
eyes, and retired to weep; and I laid him out, 
and sat by him through the night. 

Well—as many times as I have told over 
the strange story of what happened in that 
house before the second day-dawn, I have 
always found some one to ask me if I was 
not asleep and dreaming, Once for all—I 
was not. I was wideawake; and that which 
I say I saw an heard, I kuow I saw and 
heard. But let me tell it: 

About ten o'clock I heard the knocker 
sound, and immediately after there was a 
noise of voices, in loud and angry altercation, 
I stepped out into the halh, and leaning over 
the. baluster, I saw John the front door, 
with a light in his hand, barring the en- 
trance against some one whom I could not 
«ee. But the instant the person spoke, 
though twelve years had passed since I had 
heard that voice, I knew it as that of Pendell 
Martin! 

“Let me in,” he demanded. 

“ Neyer,” replied John. 

I could not see their faces; but I could 
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imagine the look of firm determination on 
one, and that of malice and hate on the 
other. There was much more said between 
them, but John soon went out and shut the 
door, and I heard nothing further. In half 
an hour buth he and Nancy came up stairs, 
looking troubled enough, I promise you. 
They told me at once what had happened. 
Pendell had reached the neighborhood just 
in time to hear of his father’s death, and had 
come immediately to the mansion to demand 
possession. “I am the sole heir,” was his 
language, “and I warn you all to leave as 
soon as the old man is buried.” John was 
staggered at his audacity, and startled at the 
voice of his claim. He knew not what to say 
in reply, except to threaten Pendell with 
punishment, for the attempt on his life. The 
bold, bad man orily laughed at the threat, and 
defied him to convict the richest man in the 
county (as he would be) ef any crime. 
Then, reiterating his assurance that he should 
take possession, and summarily turn us all 
out immediately after the funeral, he went 
away. 

There was trouble enough under that roof 
that night. Joha had taken it for granted 
that there was a will; indeed, the dying man’s 
unfinished sentence indicated it; but where 
was it? He was right, I know, to look for it, 
though Freeborn Martin lay dead in the 
house; for he well knew that if anything 
could pain the departed spirit, it would be to 
know that the darlings of his adoption had 
been driven from the house, and that his un- 
natural son was master of all he had left. 
It was a bitter, anxious fear; and with such 
anxiety as they can never know again, did 
John and Nancy search for the will. [heard 
them all through the night, in every part of 
the house, and I prayed for their success, as 
I sat with the corpse; but when they came to 
me at daylight, their sad, haggard faces 
showed that they had not found it. Poor 
Nancy! She leaned on her husband’s shoul- 
der, and sobbed asighe told me so. 

That was a long, long, doleful day. The 
neighbors kept coming to look at the corpse, 
and some of them almost drove the Martins 
distracted with their questions about Pen” 
dell, and the will, and whether they wouldn’t 
have to leave the place. But it came to an 
end, as all Jong, doleful days must; and then 
we were left alone again. I took my seat by 
the bedside of the dead, about nine o’clock. 
(I had slept some during the day), and en- 
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tered upon my vigil with such sorrowful feel- 
ings as I had never had before. The funeral 
was to take place on the next day; and on 
the day after these dear young people must 
leave their home forever. The door was ajar, 
and as I closed it I heard poor Nancy sob- 
bing in the room below, while John tried to 
soothe her. 

Full of my wretched thoughts about. this 
dismal breaking up, I sat and heard the clock 
strike ten, eleven and twelve. Then I fell 
into a doze, which lasted about an hour; I 
think the clock striking one roused me, I 
started and looked about, uncertain where I 
was. My eyes rested on the bed, and the 
thin, wrinkled face of the dead, lying on the 
pillow; and then— 

As true as I'm a living woman, it did hap- 
pen, just as I’m telling it! The eyes opened 
and looked at me, and brightened; thé head 
was raised clear off the pillow,.and the lips 
moved. I bent forward, but I had no need 
to; the words came just as clear and distinct 
as I ever heard Freeborn Martin speak: 

“—in the cushion of the green easy-chair.” 

That was all. The thread of his speech 
was taken up just where he had left it, and 
the sentence finished ; the head fell back, and 
the eyes were fixed and dull again. 

I wasn't frightened; I don’t know that I 
was astonished; I believe I had no thought 
just then but of the green easy-chair. It was 
Mr. Martin’s favorite; he had used it ever 
since I had been in the family. I ran down 
to the library where it was always kept, and 
found Jobn sitting in it, holding his wife in 
his lap, while the child slept in the crib. 
They were both dozing; and they must have 
thought me crazy, by the way I burst in and 
turned them out of it. In less than a minute 
I ripped the cloth open with my scissors, 
and began to pull out the hair-stuffing by 
handfuls; and the third handful brought the 
will! Then my overtasked nerves gaye way, 
and I fell exhausted into the blessed old chair, 
and threw the precious paper to John. He 
read it to himeelf, and then read it aloud, while 
great tears of joy stood in his blue eyes, 
The will was in Mr. Martin’s well-known 
handwriting, all legally executed and wit- 
nessed, and was dated the day after Pendell's 
flight from the house, twelve years before. It 
was just twelve lines long, and gave all his 
property toJohn. Whatever induced him to 
hide it, and to keep the secret to his death- 
bed, I can’t tell. Some thought, it was the 
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fear that Pendell might some day find and 
destroy it. I can’t think of any better reason. 

I told them what had happened in the 
dead-room, and we all went up tegether., | The 
body was just as I left it; the jaw had fallen 


again, the eyes were fixed and dull, and the . 


hands were cold. One of the servants was 
despatched for the doctor; he came within 
an hour, and pronounced the old man dead— 
dead without question, he said. 

Dr. Symonds was one of the best friends of 
the family, and John did not hesitate to tell 
him all about the matter. The good doctor 
soon convinced us that there was nothing 
miraculous about it—though it was wonder- 
fully strange. Mr. Martin did not die, he 
’ said, until that morning, when he had re- 
vealed his secret. He had been seized with 
catalepsy thirty hours before, and had proba- 
bly lain in a stupor ever since, so near like 
death that the truth could not be detected. 
Thespirit had at last departed with a struggle 
that had roused the dormant body; and the 
half-uttered thought found complete expres- 
sion in the very words that had been silenced 
on his lips by the stupor. Something in that 
way the doctor explained it; and I suppose 
he was entirely right about it. 

The funeral took place the next day, Pen- 
dell Martin attended it, and after it was over, 
he came directly to the house, with quite a 


crowd following him, curious to see the re- 
sult. John met him at the door, and forbade 
his entrance; Pendell blustered, and ex- 
claimed, in. a loud voice, that he would en- 
force his rights by the law, if necessary, as 
the sole heir of his father; John produced 
the will, and stated its contents; Pendell 
furiously pronounced it a forgery; | John 
called upon the surrogate, whom he saw 


‘present, to examine it; that officer did so,and 


pronounced it to be perfectly genuine and 
lawful; Pendell danced about likea madman, 
uttering all kinds of frightful oaths and men- 
aces, and shaking his fist in John’s face, till 
John, patient as he was, could bear it no 
longer—and then he quietly knocked Mr. 
Pendell down. You may be sure the people 
were glad enough to see the scoundrelly bully 
so badly cowed, as he was by that blow; he 
slunk off, and from that day he has never 
been seen in the neighborhood. If the Lord 
has spared his worthless life this long, I don’t 
think he will ever venture to make his ap- 
pearance here again; the law-officers would 
be glad to get hold of him. 

I want to add just one thing more about 
this great business; that is, my belief that 
whether the old man was dead or alive when 
he spoke, it was nothing less than divine 
providence that opened his mouth to tell his 
secret. 


WHEN THE ROSES WERE IN BLOSSOM. 
BALLAD. 


BY E. E. REXFORD, 


‘When the roses were in blossom, 
Whispering low I softly said, 

As I bound a rosebud chaplet 
Round a maiden’s sunny head, 

“ Love is all I have to offer; 

With this crown I made for thee, 

I have woven my devotion, 
And I crown thee royally.” 


‘When the roses were in blossom, 
I was happy for a while, 

For I did not dream that shadows 
Life’s glad sunshine could defile; 


But a shadow fell about me, 
Dense and dark on every side, 

And one evening in the twilight, 
Mary, gentle Mary died! 


When the roses were in blossom, 
On the hill a grave was made, 
For the fairest, sweetest blossom 
Ever born to droop and fade; 
But I think, when roses blossom, 
That her life again shall bloom, 
In a new perpetual beauty, 
"Yond the autumn of the tomb. 


A TIMELY SHOT. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


In the summer of 185-, I found myself 
adrift in New York, without employment. 
Times were dull, and the ship in which I had 
arrived was to be laid up fora time. Having 
but few “shot in the locker,” I wasup for 
almost anything in the way of a voyage, and 
cared little towards which of the cardinal 
points I steered my next course, provided the 
business were legitimate and honest. 

In this frame of mind, I was strolling along 
the wharves on the East River side, having 
made inquiry at several shipping-offices with- 
out success, when my attention was caught 
by the neat appearance of a small barque, 
lying at the lower end of a pier, I took a 
tarn down alongside of her, and stood looking 
idly at the stevedores taking in ber lading, 
when a hand was. clapped smartly on my 
shoulder, and another extended to meet my 
own. 

“Why, how are you, Gorham?” said a 
hearty voice. “Where have you been drift- 
ing these last fifteen years?” 

I had some little difficulty in making out, 
from under their hirsute covering, the fea- 
tures of Joe Calder, whom I had not met 
since we were both boys at school. I greeted 
him heartily, however, though I did not 
attempt to give a complete answer to his 
question. It would have taken some time to 
relate the story of my fifteen years’ wauder- 
ings, or of his, either. 

“ Out of employ, just now ?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Southerly wind in your pocket-book ?” 

“ Well, it’s veering towards that quarter.” 

“Come, what'll you take to go mate of this 
barque? She’s my first command, and will 
be ready for sea in three days. I Coven’ 
shipped any officers yet.” 

“ Which way are you bound ?” I asked. 

“Coast of Africa—Gambia River—and so 
on.” 

“ Palm oil?” said [. ot 

“ Mostly palm ojl—a picked-up voyage.” 

“She’s a fine-looking craft,” 1 observed, 
quite willing to consider the offer favorably, 
but hesitating a little about closing with it. 

“ Come, let’s go aboard, and take a look at 
things inside,” he urged. 


We did so; and, if I was pleased with her 
appearance from a distance, I quite fell in 
love with her when I inspected her internal 
arrangements. By the time I had made the 
round of her deck, and taken a look at her 
cosy little cabin, I had almost made up my 
mind to ship. 

“ What cargo are you going te take out?” 
I inquired. 

“ Yankee notions,” said Calder, carelessly. - 
“Tobacco and rum—lumber and slops—and 
80 forth, Come, go up with me to the agent’s 
office. Make up your mind what wages you 
will go for, and there’ll be no difficulty about 
it. If I say I want you, you'll be shipped 
without many questions,” 

I feared, when I named my terms, that 
they might be thought exorbitant, as seamen 
were plenty and ships searce; but a word in 
an undertone from Calder to the agent made 
all satisfactory, and in a few minutes after 
entering the office, I had affixed my sign- 
manual to the papers of the barque Bloomer, 
for a voyage to the west coast of Africa, and 
had-the advance money in my pocket. 

I went on board the next day, and took 
charge of bending sails and getting the 
barque in readiness for sea. It was a new 
and strange voyage for me, for I had never 
visited the African coast. I knew it to be a 
sickly place, but Calder, who was an old 
stager there, assured me there was nothing 
to be uneasy about on that score. We would 
take good care of ourselves when we got 
there, and let the Kroomen do al} the work. 

There were only six seamén before the 
mast, he said; and as six reported themselves 
the same day that I took charge, I thought 
our complement was full. But the evening 
we. were going to sail, six more came on 


’ board with the captain; I asked him if all 


those men were members of our crew? 
“ Yes,” said he, “I represented to the agent 
that I thought the vessel very short-handed, 
considering her spread of eanvas. - And, 
finally, I brought him over to my way of 
thinking. We shall be able to handle her 
easily with twelve before the mast, eh, Mr. 
Gorham ?” 

I thought so, too; and it occurred to me 
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that he must have a very accommodating 
owner to deal with. It would not have been 
strange had one or two men been added to 
our force at the captain’s solicitation; but 
that the number should be doubled struck 
me as being a little odd, to say the least. 


I had little knowledge of Captain Calder’s | 


history since we were schoolmates. I knew 
that he had sought his fortune at sea, like 
myself, and he had told me when I shipped, 
that he was familiar with the African coast. 

But we had not been many days at sea 
before I had strong suspicions that the osten= 
sible object of the voyage was far different 
from the real one. The large accession to 
our crew at the very hour of sailing gave the 
first impulse to my thoughts in this direction ; 
and various circumstances occurring after we 
were in blue water tended to increase my 
surprise and uneasiness. The lumber which 
formed a part of the cargo appeared to have 
been cut or selected with a view to some 
special use. The six last-comers, I learned, 
were all old acquaintances of the captain, and 
had sailed with him before; which, to put it 
in a mild form, was a coincidence. And one 
day I detected the cook, who was one of the 
six, burning staves for firewood. On inquiry, 
I found that they were taken from a pack of 
shooks in the fore-hold. I remonstrated with 
him about this, telling him I supposed he 
knew the shooks were to be set up into casks 
for palm oil. 

“I tink we no want palm oil, sah,” he 
answered, slyly. 

“What do you mean?” I demanded, 
fiercely. 

“O, it’s all right, sah. Speak the ole man, 
sah. He tell you what I mean,” was the 
good-humored reply. 

I was both disarmed and mystified. I 
went aft and. reported the matter to the cap- 
tain who was working up his longitude at 
the cabin-table.* I asked him if he knew the 
meaning of the cook’s reply to me. 

“Sit down, Mr. Gorham,” he said, coolly, 
“and don’t get in a stew about it. The old 
shooks are of no value. There isn’t one of 
them that would hold sand, much less oil; 
and they were only sent on board as a blind. 
We've got more profitable business in hand 
than box-hauling the whole Guinea coast to 
pick up palm ofl by the calabash-fal.” 

“What is it, then ?” I demanded. 

“T suppose we may as well understand each 
other, now, as at any time,” said he. “ We 


are going after niggers.” 
35 
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Daylight had burst upon me with a ven-- 
geance! I could see the whole thing, now; 
and wondered at my own stupidity in not 
having seen it before, Here was I, who 
thought myself engaged in an honest trading 
voyage, just waking up to the fact’ that I was 
in the middle of the broad Atlantic, chief mate 
of a slaver! 

“ Why wasn’t I told this before?” I asked, 
with all the calmness I could assume. 

“ Because I was afraid you wouldn’t go 
with me. I wanted you to go, for I have - 
heard that you were a good officer and navi- 
gator. And now, if you ‘have scruples about © 
engaging in the business, I think they caw 
all be overcome when you know how profita- — 
ble it is” 

“Profitable!” said I. ‘What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ?’” 

“O, don’t begin to preach, here,” he re- 
turned, impatiently. “Your wages are lib- 
eral, now; but they shall be raised higher if 
you demand it; and if we can ran a cargo 
safely into a West Indian port, you are enti- 
tled to two niggers in every hundred, as your 


‘commissions. All you'll have to do is just to 


carry on the duty and serve your employers, 
just as you would on any other voyage.” 
“ Have you been in this slave-trade before ?” 


‘I asked. 


“Have I? Of course, or they wouldn’t 
have been likely to give me the command of 
this vessel. We had a great streak of luck 
while I was mate of the Harlequin, We-ran 
three cargoes across safe, and landed them in 
fair order. I made a fat thing of it, I assure 
you; and if I can run clear this time, with my 
pay and commissions, I shall‘have no need to 
try it again unless I choose.” 

As I looked and listened, it was difficult to » 
believe that my playmate, Joe Calder, was ° 
before me. But, whatever he might do, or © 
however he might argue the matter, IT had no — 
idea of selling my integrity at the price of two — 
per cent commission on a cargo of humarw 
flesh and blood. Though I had been a wan- 
dering seaman, rough, and in some respects 
reckless, and was as poor as on the day I first 
went to.sea, I had always, hitherto; preserved 
my conscience clear. It was my best bower 


‘anchor, and so I told the captain. 


“Gorham,” said he, “ yow’ll find your con- 


‘science a bothersome shipmate in this busi- 


ness, and if you'll take my advice, you'll 
throw it overboard. I don’t know, though, 
why you need let your conscience trouble 
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you, since you shipped in ignorance of our 
real object; and of course you are in tor it 
now, for it’s too late to turn back. You can 
just go on with your duty, and leave the 
responsibilicy upon me and the owner, who 
seduced you into it. Our shoulders are 
broad enough to take the whole burden.” 

“T can’t quiet my conscience with any such 

logic as that. I am in for it, as you say, and 
it is too late to go back. I have no power, 
either, to alter the object of the voyage. But 
I tell you, now, that I will have nothing to do 
with kiduapping human beings, either black 
or white, if I can help it; and will leave the 
vessel at the first opportunity—with your 
consent, if I can get it—if not, without it. 
As for the commissions you speak of, I would 
not accept the whole cargo if offered me— 
unless it were to have the pleasure of setting 
them free.” 
' “JI would, then,” returned the captain, with 
a light laugh, “and touch the doubloons for 
them. I must confess I’m disappointed in 
you, Gorham, for I didn’t expect to find any 
seaman with these soft feelings. You talk 
more like a parson than a mate of a ship. 
Still I don’t mean to say that you are nota 
good officer, seaman and navigator. We un- 
derstand each. other, now, at any rate. If 
you leave the vessel before the voyage is up, 
you’ have to run from her; for I shall not 
make out your discharge. And I hope you'll 
think better of all this before we make the 
Jand, and see it in a different light.” 

“Never!” said I, firmly, as I turned to go 
on deck, 

The subject was, by a kind of tacit under- 
standing, dropped between us, and matters 
went on quietly, while the Bloomer sped on 
her course towards the Guinea Coast. I 
could well understand that Calder did not 
mean to have me leave the vessel, at least 


before his cargo was made up, for fear of my 


dropping some information that might lead to 


his capture; and that he would even, if 
neeessary, restrain me on board by force. 
But he need not have feared me after I was 
clear of the barque, for, like the generality of 
seamen, was strongly averse to playing the 
part of an informer, even in a case where I 


could feel morally justified in doing so. 

The same day that we made the land, an 
English man-of-war brig gave chase to us. 
As it soon became evident that she was more 
than our match in speed, we hove to, like an 


innocent trader, and a boat was sent to board 
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aud examine us. As she drew near, the cap- 


tain called me below, for a confidential word. 
“Mr. Gorham,” said he, “we understand 
each other, I believe, as to our opinions of the 
business we are in. There is nothing about 
the vessel or her fittings that will lay us lia- 
ble to seizure; and I don’t fear this British 
officer, unless some one turns informer by 
giving him some hints. If I thought you 
would do it,” he continued, with a bitter 
oath, “1 would shoot you with my own hand, 
in spite of old friendships and the real regard 
1 have for you.” 

You needn’t burden yourself with the 
cause,” I answered, “ fur I am willing to make 
a fair agreement with you. If you will land 
me at any settlement of whites, where I can 
get away from this cursed coast, I promise to 
hold my peace and say nothing to bring you 
into trouble.” 

“I will bind myself to discharge you as 
soon as I have made my voyage sure, and am 
ready to run westward again. And you shall 
be paid the;full amount of your wages up to 
that time. But I can’t, with safety to myself, 
let you go sooner.” . , 

I was fain to content myself with these 
terms, and thausI became, to acertain extent, 
a party ina great wrong. It was, I know, a 
false sense of honor that restrained me, in 
thus declining to do what was right, because 
it would injure the interests. of my captain 
and employers. But it was as good, perhaps, 
as the oft-quoted patriotic cry, “Ourcountry, 
right or wrong.” 

The examination of the vessel and her 
papers developed nothing to excite the sus- 
picions of the boarding officer, but as.I have 
since learned, one of the seamen, who, like 
myself, had been entrapped into what they 
believed was an honest palm-oil cruise, was 
not as scrupulous as myself. He found an 
opportunity tu whisper his opinion of the 
real character of our enterprise to some of the 


boat's crew, and, as a consequence, we were 
never lost sight of from that day forward, 
while on the coast. Many were the dodges 
we played upon the cruisers, and at last 
Calder thought he had shaken off pursuit, 
and we ran into an anchorage at the mouth 


of a river, where the human cattle were 
herded in the barracoon, ready for ship- 


ment, 

A few hours, now, would decide the suc- 
cess or failure of the voyage, and test the 
captain’s sincerity, as regarded his promise to 


discharge me before leaving the coast. But 
we had not received more than half the 


blacks on board, when, as if the avengers had 
been watching from an ambush until sure of 
the evidence of our guilt, three armed boats 
made their appearance rounding a bend 
within half a inile, and heading directly for 
us. 

The barque had been fitted to rely upon 
speed and stratagem for success in running 
the gauntlet’ of the cruisers, and 
adequate means of repelling force by 
Bet we had one little brass swivel whic 
ce -vble of some execution, and small 
su‘ficient for the full number of men o 
board. And Jve Calder, in the fury o 
baffled rage consequent upon losing all his 
“ property ” at the eleventh hour, determined 
to show fight, and, if possible, beat off the 
boats. 


“Will you fight Mr. Gorham?” 


demanded, savagely. 

“No sir; I am only filling my position, as it 
were, under protest, and I’m sure I will 
never'shed blood unless in an honest cause.” 

He had only his second mate and six sea- 
men upon whom he could place any depend- 
ence to assist him in this strait. And even 
some of these remonstrated with him upon 
the folly of a course which could scarcely be 
successful, while 9, would call down ven- 
geance upon us if it failed. 

“Tl fight ’em alone!” he roared, beside 
himself with fury. “If there’s any man who 
will sneak out of the fight, let him go.ashore, 
now, before the boats board us. 

But he had miscalculated the effect of this 
taunt upon me and others. I saw no harm 
nor disgrace in taking him at his word, and 
at once called for volunteers to man the 
small boat which lay alongside. One fol- 
lowed another, until it was plain that the 
whole crew would, if left to themselves, 
abandon the vessel; but with four men in the 


boat, I pushed her clear of the side, The 
man-of-war’s boats were drawing near. 
“Captain Calder,” said I, “the wisest thing 
you can do is to save yourself and your crew. 
You can gain nothing by fighting against 
odds, and the vessel is lost, if taken, as- she 


must be, with slaves on board.” 
“She never shall be taken! I'll blow her 


up first!” roared the infuriated captain.. 


“Save yourselves, all of ye, if you want to! 
IN) be the last man out of her!” 


In a moment, all hands were crowding 
into the large boat, which had been veered 


astern, anxious only to escape the approach- 
ingenemy. The captain stooped, sighted the 


A Timely. Shot. 


§ looked for the captain, he was not in sight. 


“enough of it to destroy the vessel if ignited. 


cer, the crack of a rifle was heard, and a ball 
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brass swivel, which he had previously loaded 
with his own hands, and fired! A good line 
shot, but not sufficiently depressed in range, 
It whistled, harmless, over the heads of the 
English seamen, who, bursting into wild 
hurrahs, advanced steadily, now returning the 
leading boat. 

My attention was for a few seconds occu- 
pied in observing this; and when I again 


“Pull ahead!’ I heard the second mate 
exclaim in the other boat. “Pull ahead and 
‘Ret clear of the ship! He’s gone below to fire 

the powder and blow her up!” 
_I_inyoluntarily repeated thé order to my 
’ few, shuddering at the thought that 
hat I heard was really true. I knew where 

powder Was stored, and that there was 


It was true he might lay a train, and have 
time to save himself by jumping overboard. 
But what was to become of the hundred and 
fifty blacks in the hold? And the crews of 
the attacking boat, if the explosion oceurred 
after they got on board? 

I gave the. word to pull, placing the boat's 
head directly towards the approaching en-, 
emy. I made the most frantic siguals to_ 
attract the attention of the British officer in. 
command, I succeeded in making him sen- 
sible of the danger, and he ordered his men. 
to rest on their oars. 

I had, of course, placed myself and boat’s 
crew in his power as prisoners, when I might , 
have had time to escape to the shore. But,, 
in obeying the impulse of humanity, I had 
hardly thought of this. 

As I was explaining the matter to the offi- 


passed near my head, breaking the arm of, 
one of the seamen, in the English barge, It . 


had been fired from the stern window of the 


barque, and was, doubtless, intended for me. 
The barge again fired her swivel in return, 
and the officer gave the order to advance with 
a rush, seeming to care little about securing | 
me or my_men, if there was a chance of saving 


the vessel, 

The large boat of the barque, in charge of | 
the second mate, had meanwhile made good . 
her escape, and was nearly ashore. But, 


trusting to my own honest intentions, and 
those of the four men who were with me,I 


preferred being a prisoner to taking our 


chances in the pestilential jungles of the river- 
bank, or placing ourselves in the power of the 


| 
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slave-dealers at the barracoon, whose enmity 
we had incurred by thus warning the English 
officer. As a choice of evils, we followed the 
men-of-war’s-men, who dashed without fur- 
ther hesitation alongside the Bloomer, and 
- swarmed upon her deck. 

~ “Come here!” said the English officer, 
beckoning to me, as I stood waiting his orders, 
“ Wasn't that a timely shot?” 

“On the floor, at the foot of the cabin 
stairs, lay the body of the captain, his skull 
crushed by the last shot fired from the barge’s 


swivel, which had entered at the stern win- 7 


dow. In his hand he still grasped a match, 
which had been lighted and burned out. He 
moust have rushed to light the fuse connected 
with his train of powder, as soon as he had 
fired the rifle, as I suppose, at me. Had hé 


fallen forward upon his face, instead of back" 


ward, the train would actually have been 
fired by the match in the hand of a dead 
man! It was, indeed, a timely shot which 
had arrested his desperate career; and the 
match was harmless in his grasp, not a foot 
distant from the end of the train. 

I thought of the narrow escape of the 
British party; of the poor blacks huddled 
in hold; and, looking at the distorted, 

s of the corpse, I wondered, could this 

old schoolmate Joe Calder? 
as carried, with my shipmates, to St. 
ena in the Bloomer, and after a shoft 
etention we were released, and found our 
way home to seek more honorable employ- 
ment. The vessel, was, of course, con- 
_ demned, and the blacks liberated. And this, 
ny first, was also my last voyage to the Afri- 

@an coast. 


THE FIRST CRIME. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


“THERE was bustle in the sleeping-room of 
young Ella Lane, a dodging about of lights, a 
constant tramping of fat, good-natured 
serving-maids, a flitting of curious, smiling 
little girls, and a disarranging of drapery and 
furniture not very often occurring in this 
quiet and tasteful corner. 

An arch-looking miss of twelve was stand- 
ing before a basket, selecting the choicest 
flowers. On the bed lay a light fleecy dress 
of white. Immediately opposite a small fire- 
place sat a girl of seventeen, in half undress. 
Iinmediately behind the chair of the young 
lady stood a fair, mild-looking matron. There 
was a smile upon the mother’s lip, a pleased, 
gratified smile, and yet half shadowed over by 
a strange anxiety that she strove to conceal 
from her happy children. 

At last the young girl was arrayed, each 
braid in its place, and the wreath of purple 
buds falling behind her ear, her simple dress 
floating about her slight figure, her white kid 
gloves drawn upon her hands, and fan, bou- 


quet and kerchief all in readiness. The large - 


warm shawl had been carefully laid on her 
shoulders, the mother’s kiss was on her cheek, 
_and a “don’t stay late, dear,” in her ear; she 
had nodded good-by to all, but when on the 
bottom stair she paused. 

“T’m sorry to go without you, mamma.” 


“Tam sorry that you must, dear. But I 
hope you will find it yery pleasant.” 

“It will be pleasant, I have no doubt. But 
mamma, I am afraid you are not quite well, 
or perhaps,” she whispered, “ you have some- 
thing to trouble you; if so, I should very 
much like to stay with you.” 

“No, dear, I am quite well, and—” Mrs. 
Lane did not say happy, for the falsehood 
died on her lips, but she smiled so cheerily, 
and her eye looked so clear and bright as it 
met her daughter’s that Ella took it for a 
negative, as she sprang into the carriage. 

When Mrs. Lane turned from the door the 
stnile had entirely disappeared, and an ex- 
pression of anxions solicitude occupied its 
place. She paused beneath the hall lamp, 
and pniling a scrap of paper from her bosom, 
read—* Do not go out to-night, dear mother: 
I must see yon. He will not come in before 
eleven—I will be with you by ten.” It was 
written in a hurried, irregular hand, and was 
without signature; but it needed none. 

“My poor, poor boy!” murmured the now 
almost weeping mother, as she crushed the 
paper in her hand and laid it back upon her 
heart, “It may be wrong to deceive him so; 
but how can a mother refuse to see the son 
she has carried in her arms and nursed upon 
her bosom? Poor Robert!” 


Ay, poor Robert, indeed, the only son of 
one of the proudest and wealthiest citizens of 
New. York, and yet without a shelter for his 
head! 

Mr. Lane had lived a bachelor until the 
age of forty-two, when he married a beautiful 
girl of eighteen—the mother of whom we 
have already introduced to our readers. She 
was gettle and complying, hence the rigid 
sternness of his character seldom had @n op- 
portunity to exhibit itself. But the iron was 
all there, thoagh buried for a time the 
flowers which love had nursed into th 
above it. The eldest of their children was a 
boy—a frank, heartsome, merry fellow—a 
lamb to those who would condescend to lead 
him by love, but exhibiting even in infancy 
an indomitable will that caused the young 
mother many an anxious foreboding. But 
the boy grew towards manhood a new and 
deeper cause for anxiety began to appear. To 
Robert’s gayety were added other qualities 
that made him a fascinating companion ; his 
society was constantly sought, first by the 
families in which his parents were on terms 
of intimacy, and then by others, and still 
others, till Mrs. Lane began to tremble’ lest 
among her son’s associates might be found 
some of exceptional character. By degrees 
he spent fewer éVenings at home, went out 
with her less frequently, and accounted for 
his absence less satisfactorily. Then she 
spoke to him on the subject, and received his 
assurance that all was well—that she need 
not be troubled about his falling into bad 
company; but she was troubled. 

There was at evening a wild sparkle in the 
boy’s eye and an winatural glow upon his 
cheek that told of unhealthy excitement, but 
in the morning it was all gone, and his gayety, 
sometimes his cheerfulness, fled with it. Mrs. 
Lane was anxious, but she confined her 
anxiety to her own bosom, not even whisper- 
ing it to her husbaud, lest he should ridicule 
it on the one hand, or on the other exercise 
a severity which should lead to a collision. 
But matters grew worse and worse constantly. 
Robert was seldom home till late at night, 
and. then he came heated and flurried, and 
hastened away to bed as though his mother’s 
‘loving eye were a monitor he could not meet. 
She sought opportunities to warn him, but 
he feared and evaded them, and so several 
more weeks passed by—weeks of more im- 
portance than many a lifetime. Finally Mrs. 
her husband. 


The First Crime. 


“I have business with you to-night, 
Robert,” said Mr. Lane, pointedly, as the boy 
was going out after dinner, “ and will see you 
in the library at nine o’clock.” 


“I—I have—an engagement, sir. If some 
other hour—” 


“No other hour will do. You have no en- 
gagement that will be allowed to interpose 
with those I make for you.” 

Robert was about to answer, perhaps 
angrily, when he caught a glimpse of his 
mother. Her face was of an ashy hue, and a 
large tear was trembling in her eye. He 
turned hastily away, and was hurrying along 
the hall; but before he had reached the street 
door her hand was on his arm, and she 
whispered in his ear: 

“ Meet your father at nine, as he has bidden 
you, Robert, and do not, for my sake—for 
your mother’s sake, Robert—do not say any- 
thing to exasperate him.” 

“Do not fear, mother,” he anewered, ina 
subdued tone; then as the door cldsed behind 
him, he muttered, “He will be exasperated 
enough with little saying, if his business is 
what I suspect. What a fool I have been— 
mad—mad! I wish I had told him at first, 
without being driven to it through waiting; 
but now—lI will make one more attempt— 
desperate it must be, and then, if the worst 
comes, he will only punish me. That I can: 
bear patiently, for I deserve it; but it would 
kill my poor mother—this he must not tell 
her!” 

Mrs. Lane started nervously at every ring 
of the door-bell that evening; and when at’ 
niue she heard it, she could not forbear step- 
ping into the hall to see who was admitted. 
It was her husband, and only waiting to in- 
quire of the girl if Robert had yet come in, he 
passed on to the library. Mrs. Lane found it 
more difficult than ever to sustain conversa- 
tion; she became abstracted, nervous, and 
when her few evening visitors departed, she 
was so manifestly relieved that Ella inquired 
in surprise if anything had been said or done 
to annoy her. It was past ten, and Robert 
had not yet appeared. Finally the bell was 
pulled violently, and she hastened to the door 
herself. With livid lip and bloodshot eye her 
son stepped to the threshold, and starting at 
sight of her, he hurried away to the library 
without giving her another glance. How 
slowly passed the moments to the waiting 
mother! How she longed to catch but a tone 
of those voices, both so loved, that she might 
know whether they sounded in confidence or 
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anger. What Robert’s course had been she 
could not guess, but she knew that he would 
be required to give a strict account of him- 
self, and she dreaded the effect of her hus- 
band’s wellknown severity. A few minutes 
passed (they seemed an age to her), and then 
. she heard the door of the library thrown 
open, and a moment after a quick, light step 
sounded upon the stairs—it was Robert’s. 

“You are not going out again, my son?” 
she inquired. 

“Father will tell you why I go, dear 
mother,” said the boy, pausing, and pressing 
her hand affectionately. “I must not wait to 
answer questions now.” He passed on till 
he reached the door, then returning back, 
whispered, “Be at Mrs. Hinman’s to-morrow 
evening, mother;” and before she had time 
to ask a question, or utter an exclamation of 
surprise, be had disappeared up the street. 

But poor Mrs. Lane was soon made ac- 
quainted with the truth. Mr. Lane was 
somewhat vexed with himself for not perceiv- 
iug his son’s tendency to error before, and 
like many others, he seemed resolved to make 
up in decision what he had lost by blindness. 
It was this which had caused his sharpness 
When he made the appointment, and he con- 
sidered his dignity compromised when nine 
o’clock passed and his son seemed resolved on 
acting in open disobedience to his command. 
When the culprit appeared, he demanded 
peremptorily a full confession, and Robert 
gave it. He had fallen into gay society, then 
into vicious, and he was not the one to oc- 
cupy a minor position anywhere. Wine and 
wit had reduced him, and in an evil hour he 
sat down to the gaming-table. He had play- 
ed at first for a trivial stake, then more deeply, 
and had that night plunged in almost past 
extrication. At any time Mr. Lane would 
have been shocked, now he was exasperated, 
and spoke bitterly. At first Robert did not 
retort, for he had come in resolved on con- 
fession and reformation; but finally, repen- 
tance was drowned in anger, and he answered 
as a son, particularly as an erring son, should 
not. Then a few more words ensued, un- 
reasonable on both sides; Mr. Lane asserting 
that debts so contracted were dishonest ones, 
and should not be paid, and Robert declaring 
that they should be paid if he gamed his Jife 
long to win the money; till finally the old 
man’s rage became uncontrollable. It was in 
obedience to his father’s command that 
Robert lef* his home that night with an order 
uever to cross its threshold again. 


The First Crime. 


For two or three weeks Mrs. Lane, now 
and of an evening, met her son at the houses 
of her friends, and then he disappeared almost 
entirely. Since the first disclosure she had 
never mentioned Robert’s name to her hus- 
band; and Ellen only knew that some angry 
words had estranged her father and brother 
for a time—she was ignorant of Robert’s guilt 
and danger. 

The evening on whieh our story commences 
Mrs. Lane had intended to spend abroad with 
her daughter, but had been prevented by the 
receipt of the note before mentioned. Robert 
had never been home since he was com- 
manded to leave it, aud though anxious both 
about the cause and result, she could not but 
be rejoiced at the thought of seeing him - 
again in her own private sitting-room She 
had many things, too, to learn respecting his 
manner of living, and his intentions for the 
future. 

While Mrs. Lane walked up and down her 
little sitting-room, wishing that ten o’clock 
would come, her son entered his small, 
scantily-furnished apartment in a decent 
boarding-house, and throwing himself on the 
only.chair within it, he covered his face with 
his hands. For a long time he sat in this po- 
sition, then he arose, and taking down a 
pocket pistol, carefully primed it and laid it 
beneath his pillow. Immediately, however, 
he took it out, charged it heavily, and laying 
it on the table, folded his arms and gazed 
upon it, mutiering, “ It may be needed when 
I least expect it. I have at least one friend 
while this is by.” Then muffling himself up, 
he hurried into the street, and soon reached 
his father’s door, where he stood in 
hesitation. 

He rang. The girl started when she opened 
the door, but gave no other signal of recog- 
nition. Robert inquired after Mrs. Lane. In 
a moment afterwards he leaned his forehead 
on his mother’s knees. 

“Is it any new trouble, Robert?” she in- 
quired, tenderly; “any new—guilf?” she 
whispered, bending her lips close to his ear, 
and placing the other arm over his neck. 
“Tell your mother, Robert—she will help you. 
O Robert, you know she will love you and 
cling to you through it all!” 

The boy raised his head, and now she saw, 
for the first time, the change that had come 
over him. His face was haggard, his eyes 
sunk and bloodshot; that round, rosy cheek, 
which her lips had loved to meet, had grown 
pale and thin; and in place of the gay, care- 


less smile had arisen looks of anxiety and 
bitterness. 

“1 shall break your heart, mother,” he said, 
sorrowfully, “and poor little Ella’s too! 0, it 
is a dreadful thing to murder those one loves 
best! I never meant to do it; try to remem- 
ber that, dear mother, will you, whatever 
comes.” 

“TI do believe it, Robert.” 

“Ah! you know only a small part yet; but 
I could not go away without seeing and tell- 
ing you. 1 knew you would learn it from 
others.” 

“But surely, Robert, you have nothing 
worse to tell me than I know already ?” 

“ You know that night my father summon- 
ed me to his library? I had told my com- 
panions it should be my last among them; [ 
promised myself so, and I repeated it to my 
father, and I would have kept my promise, I 
would. But you know how it turned out. It 
did seem dishonorable to refuse to pay those 
debts. I left him, and then I was desperate. 
I was determined to have the money, mother, 
and I got it” 

“ How, Robert ?” 

“ Not honestly.” 

The boy’s voice was low and husky, and his 
face was of a deathlike paleness. 

A faintness came over her, but she 
gaspingty articulated : 

“ How, Robert ?” 

“ By forgery! No matter for the particu- 
lars; I could not tell: them now, and you 
could not hear. To-morrow all will be dis- 
covered, and I must escape. But I never 
meaut it should come to this; I thought I 
could have paid it.” 

Mrs. Lane made a strong effort, and mur- 
mured, brokenly: 

“To-morrow! O, to-morrow! O, my poor 
ruined boy!” 

“I know that after-deeds cannot compen- 
sate, mother; but if a life of rectitude, 
if—” 

Robert paused suddenly, and his father 
entered the room. A cloud instantly gathered 
upon his countenance. 

“ You here, sirrah! What business brings 
you to the home you have dishonored ?” 

“T came to see my mother, sir.” 

“Tt is the last time then,” said Mr. Lane, 
sternly. 

“The last time!” echoed nt, in a tone 
of mocking bitterness. 

“The last time!” whispered the white lips 
of the mother, as her husband left the room, 
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and she slid to the floor, lightly and unre- 
sistingly. Robert raised her head to his 
bosom and covered her pale face with hig 
tears. 

Mrs, Lane was awakened by the warm 
drops raining on her face, and starting up 
wildly, she entreated him to be gone. 

“T cannot go to-night, mother. I waited to 
see you, and so lost the opportunity. It is too 
late to take a boat now. I shall go to some 
of the landings above when I leave here, and 
in the morning go aboard the first boat that 
passes.” 

So deeply were both engaged, that neither 
the merry voice of Ella in the doorway, nor 
her step along the hall, reached them. She 
entered. 

“ Robert! you here, Robert ?” 

But neither Mrs. Lane nor Robert spoke— 
the boy only strained his sister convulsively 
to his heart. 

“Alas! my poor Ella,” sobbed Mrs. Lane, 
“our Robert has come home now for the last 
time—we part from him to-night forever.” 

“Forever!” And Ella’s cheeks turned as 
pale as the white glove which she raised to 
put back her curls from her forehead. ; 

Robert then made-the same confession to 
his sister that he had one made to his 
mother. 


“You!” exclaimed Ella, seornfully, 


springing to her feet, “ you, Robert Lane, my 
brother! Is it so, mamma? Is my brother 
a villain, a forger? is he—” 

“Hush, Ella, hush!” interrupted Mrs. 
Lane; “it is for those who have hard hearts 
to condemn, not for you, my daughter. There 
will be insults enough heaped on his poor 
head to-morrow; at least, let him have love 
and pity here.” 

“Pity! Whom did he pity or love when 
he deliberately—” 

Ella stood for a moment, white and trem- 
bling, and then flinging herself into her 
brother’s arms, exclaimed: 

“TI do pity you: but the disgrace may be 
avoided. Papa will, of course, shield his own 
name. I will go to him directly.” 

Suddenly breaking from him, she hurried 
up the stairs. Along the hall she went, but 
when she reached her father’s doors, she 
paused in dread. She could hear his heavy, 
monotonous tramp, as he walked up and 
down the room; and remembering his almost 
repulsive sternness, she dreaded meeting 
him. At last she opened the door and burst 
forth: 
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“Come down and see Robert, papa—come 
and save him! They will drag him away to 
. prison for forgery, and you will be the father 
” of a condemned criminal, and I his sister. O, 


do not let him go away from us so! Come, . 


do see him, and you will pity him—you can- 
not help it.” 

“ Forgery, Ella! He has not—” 

“He has! and you must save him, papa; 
for your own sake, for all our sakes!” 

“Do you know this, Ella? It is not true. 
It is a miserable subterfuge to wheedle money 
from his mother to squander among the vile 
wretches wlrom he has preferred to us. Nu 
—send him back to his dissolute—” 

“Ts that the way to make him better, 
papa?” inquired Ella, raising her head and 
fixing her sparkling eyes on him resolutely. 
“You. sent him back to them before, you shut 
the door on him. There were none by to say 
*Take care, Robert! and no wonder they 
have made him what he is, Robert has com- 
mitted a dreadful crime, but it was when you, 
who should have prevented it, had shut your 
heart against him. If Robert is put in prison, 
I would almost as soon be in his place as 
yours.” 

“Ella! Ella!” 

“I should, papa. I semen you cannot do 
wrong without feeling remorse. You must 
forgive Robert, and you must save him and 
us the disgrace of an exposure.” 

“J will avert the disgrace while I have the 
power, Ella, but that will not be long, if he 
goes on at this rate. Do you know the sum 
he asks?” 

“He asks none, I ask for him the sum 

. that you refused before,” 

“Well, then, give him that and bid him 
depart.” 

“And may I not tell him you forgive him ?” 

“No.” 

“That you pity him ?” 

“No!” 

“ May I not say thatWhen he is reformed 
he may come back to us and be received with 
open hands and heart?” 
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“Say nothing but what I bid you, and 
go.” 

Ella returned to her brother. 

“ There is the money, Robert,” flinging the 
purse on the table; “and now you must go 
back with me and say to our father! that you 
are sorry you have made him miserable.” 

“He will turn me from the door, Ella.” 

“And do you not deserve it ?” 

“Ella!” interposed the tender mother. 

“] do—that, and more.” 

The excited girl clasped both hands over 
her brother’s arm and led the way up stairs, 
while the trembling mother followed. When 
they entered Mr. Lane’s room, the old man 
sat in his armchair, leaning over a table and 
resting lis forehead upon his clasped hands. 
The heart of the erring boy was stricken at 
the sight. The sorrow that he had brought 
upon his mother and sister had been duly 
weighed,-but his stern father had never been 
reckoned among the sufferers. A loud, con- 
vulsive sob burst from his bosom, and he 
threw himself, without a word, at the old 
man’s feet. The mother dréw near and 
joined her son, and Ella, first kissing her 
father’s hand, placed it on Robert’s head. 

“ You forgive him, papa—you forgive poor 
Robert? He shall never act wickedly again, 
and he is your only son.” 

Bowing his head on ‘the shoulder of his son, 
the old man wept aloud. 

“Stay with us, Robert,” at last he said; 
“stay and make yourself worthy of the love 
that forgives so much.” 

Men never knew by what a very hair hung 
Robert Lane’s welfare—that a mere breath 
alone had stood between him «and ignominy. 
Years afterwards, when he was an honored 
and respected citizen, no one knew why he 
should ever turn to the erritig with encourag- 
ing words. But yet a white-haired man, who 
watched his course with an eagle eye, might 
often have been heard muttering to himself, 
with proud and wondering affection: 

“This, my son, was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 
MRS. OAKLEY’S SUSPICIONS. 


THE sudden disappearance of the will 
struck Mrs, Oakley with dismay, It threaten- 
ed her with the loss of two-thirds of her 
estate. But she was not a woman to bear it 
in silence. She possessed a fund of energy, 
and lost no time in seeking to determine the 
important question, “ Who had taken it?” 

She deseended at once to the kitchen, 
where she found Hannah setting the table 
for supper. 

“Hannah,” she said, abruptly, “ have you 
been up stairs to my chamber this afternoon ?” 

“No ma’am,” said Hannah. 

“Think a moment,” said her mistress, 
sternly, “ have you not been up?” 

“No ma’am, I haven’t. I told you so once,” 
said Hannah, not altogether pleased with the 
doubt implied by the second question. 

“Has any one called here since I went 
away?” asked Mrs, Oakley. 

“No ma’am,” 

“Then there has been no one in the house 
excepting yourself?” 


“No one except Master Ben.” 

“Ben!” repeated Mrs. Oakley, in a changed 
voice. “When did Ben come home?” 

“About an hour ago—maybe an hour and 
a half,” said Hannah, 

“ He is not here now.” 

_ “Isn’t he, ma’am? I suppose he went out, 
but I didn’t hear him.” 

“ You are quite sure no one else has been* 
in the house ?” inquired her mistress, 

“ Certain sure, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Oakley went up stairs slowly. A new 
idea had forced its way into her mind. It 
must be that Ben had taken both the money 
and the will. That he should have taken the 
first didn’t surprise her, for with all her love 
for her son she had small confidence in his 
honesty. No doubt he had got into debt, and 
so was tempted to appropriate the bills, But 
why should he have taken the will? That 
was something she could not understand. For 
the money she cared little comparatively. 
But the loss of the will was ruin, if John or 
his friends found it, or, if not, she would live 
in perpetual fear of their discovering it. 

“If I once get hold of it again,” she said to 


(Entered according to Aet of Congress, in the year 1868, iu the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts.] 
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herself, “I will take care that all danger from 
that source shall end and forever. Ben will 
never divulge its existence, of course, He 
will understand that it affects his interests 
too nearly.” 

She waited in nervous excitement for Ben’s 
reappearance. 

At length his step was heard—never more 
welcome than now. 

Ben entered, feeling rather nervous a 

“Has mother found out?” he thought. 

“Good afternoon, mother,” he said, with 
apparent unconcern. “Is supper most ready? 
I’m awful hungry.” 

“TI want to speak to you a moment, Ben- 
jamin,” said his mother. “Will you come up 
stairs ?” 

“ Now for it!” thought Ben. 

“Can’t you speak here just as well?” he 
said. “I’m tired.” 

“T would rather have you come up stairs,” 
said Mrs. Oakley. 

* Just as you say,” said Ben, “but I don’t 
see why you can’t talk just as well down 
here.” 

Mrs. Oakley led the way to her own cham- 
ber. Ben followed, feeling. it must be con- 
fessed, not altogether comfortable. This 
feeling was not diminished when his mother 
closed the door carefully. She turned and 
confronted him. 

“You have been to my .bureau drawer, 
Ben,” she said, eyeing him fixedly. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Ben. 

“You came home about two hours ago, 
didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, I came home then,” said Ben, know- 
ing that it would be of no use to deny what 
could be proved by Hannah's testimony. 

“You came up to this chamber, found my 
keys on the table, and opened the upper 
drawer of my bureau.” 

“Did you see me doit?” asked Ben, feeling 
contident that he was accused on suspicion 
merely. 

“No, but—” 

“Doesn’t Hannah pretend that she saw 


“ Lucky for her she doesn’t. If she did she’d 
lie,” said Ben, glad to find out so much. 

“Do you mean to deny that you came up 
here?” asked Mrs. Oakley. 

“Yes, Ido. It seems to me you're mighty 
quick in suspecting me,” continued Ben. with 
an air of injured innocence. “ But what’s all 
the fuss about? Have you missed anything?” 
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“Yes,” said his mother, “I have met with a 
serious loss. But, Benjamin, it is very im- 
portant that I should clearly understand who 
did or did not take it. Will you assure me 
upon your honor that you. did not take any- 
thing from my bureau ?” 

“ Of course I will,” said Ben, who felt that 
he was in for it, and must stick stoutly to the 
lie at all hazards. “But you haven’t told me 
what you lost.” 

Mrs. Oakley turned pale with consterna- 
tion. She had depended upon Ben’s proving 
the real culprit, in which case she could re- 
quire restitution, at any rate, of the will. 

“T lost a sum of money,” she said, “a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars,” 

“Whew!” said Ben, “ That was & loss.” 

“But that was not all. There was besides 
a—a document of importance, for which I 
cared more than the money.” 

“Pve no doubt of it,” thought Ben. 

“What was it?” he said, aloud. 

“What it was, is quite immaterial,” said 
Mrs. Oakley. “It is sufficient to say that it 
was a document of very great importance. I 
care little for the money compared with that. 
If you took it, Ben,” she said, with a sudden 
final appeal, “I will forgive you, and let you 
keep the money, if you will, restore the—the 
document.” 

There was a look of entreaty in the proud 
woman’s eyes, as she made this appeal to 
her son. She waited anxiously fur the 
answer. 

But the inducement was not sufficient. The 
one hundred and twenty dollars were already 
paid away, and Ben owed one hundred and 
eighty dollars besides. He knew that Win- 
chester would not remit the debt. There was 
no chance whatever of that. So Ben deter- 
mined to keep the role of injured innocence 
which he had assumed in the beginning. 
His mother would not be able to find him 
out. It may be thought that this was incon- 
sistent with his plan of raising money out of 
his mother’s fears by withholding the will. 
But he had arranged that already. He might 
Jind the witl—perhaps in Hannah’s chamber, 
perhaps elsewhere—he could decide that here- 
after, but he resolved not to own up to ths 
theft. In fact, after denying it stoutly, it 
would have been difficult to do that. 

“ Look here, mother,” he said, “I am nota 
thief, and I wish you would not try to make 
me out one. You're ready enough to suspect 
me. Why don’t you suspect Hannah? She 
was here all the time.” 
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me?” 
“No.” 


“T have already spoken to Hannah,” said 
Mrs. Oakley. 

“ What did she say?” 

“She said she had not been upstairs during 
my absence.” 

“And you believed her,” said Ben, reproach- 
fully. “Do you believe her before me?” 

“Yes, I believed her,” said Mrs, Oakley, 
“and I will tell you why. She might take 
the money, but she wouldn't be likely to take 
the paper.” 

“I don’t know about that, She might 
think it was of importance. She might think 
you would pay her money to get it back.” 

Just then it flashed across Mrs. Oakley’s 
mind that Hannah had seen the will in her 
hand on the day that she undertook to burn 
it. Why had she not thought of that before ? 
It might be that Hannah was more artful 
than she gave her credit for, and suspecting 
the value of the document, had taken it as 
well as the money. 

“TI will question Hannah again,” she said. 
“Come with me, Benjamin.” 

They went down stairs together, and Han- 
nah was summoned from the kitchen, 

“Hannah,” said Mrs. Oakley, “listen at- 
tentively to me.” ‘ 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” said Hannah, wonder- 
ing what was coming. 

“Something was taken from my Grawer 
this afternoon, Hannah, some money and 
something else. Do you know anything 
about it?” 

“Sure I don’t, ma’am. I told you once 
before.” 

“If you took it and will tell me, and restore 
everything, I will forgive you, and let you 
keep ten dollars of the money besides.” 

“But I didn’t take it, ma’am,” said poor 
Hannah, earnestly. 

“If you don’t,” said Mrs, Oakley, sternly, 
“TI will send for the constable, and have you 
arrested at once, and carried to prison.” 

Hannah burst into a piteous howl, and de- 

_Clared that she never stole so much as a pin, 
and called the Virgin and all the saints to 
witness that she was innocent. 

“Give up the paper you took,” said Mrs. 
Oakley, “and you may keep twenty dollars of 
the money.” 

But Hannah again declared that she took 
nothing. 

“Stop a minute,” said Ben, “maybe we're 
all wrong. When I went out of the house I 
saw a very suspicious-looking man coming 
this way.” 
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“ What was his appearance ?” 

“He had black hair and whiskers,” said 
Ben, glibly, “and was meanly dressed.” 

“ Was he coming towards the house ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Did such a person come to the house, 
Hannah ?” 

“I didn’t see him, but he might have come 
to the wing door without me knowing it.” 

“Tl bet ten dallars he was the thief,” said 
Ben. 

Mrs. Oakley did not know what to say or 
think. Both Ben and Hannah stoutly denied 
the theft, and resisted the most liberal over- 
tures to a confession. It might be the ill- 
looking man spoken of. 

“What'll you give me if I find the will, 
mother?” asked Ben, “I'll get on the track 
of the scamp, and get it if I can.” 

“Tl give fifty dollars,” said his mother. 

“ But you offered a hundred a little while 


“Tl give you a hundred and twenty then.” 

“Promise me two hundred cash down, and 
I'll do my best.” 

“I'll give you two hundred dollars when 
you place the paper in my hands.” 

“All right,” said Ben. “If I can find the 
man, I’ll offer him a little something to begin 
with. It wont be of any use to him, you 
know.” 

They sat down to supper. Ben partook 
heartily, feeling that he had as good as got 
the two hundred dollars, while Mrs, Oakley 
was pale and nervous, and had no appetite. 
How differently she would have felt if she 
had only known that the lost will was all the 
while laid snugly away in Ben’s coat pocket! 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
A STRANGE METAMORPHOSIS, 


Ben decided not to produce the will too 
soon. It would look suspicious. Besides, the 
longer it remained missing, the more rejoiced 
his mother would be to recover it, and so nat- 
urally the more ready to pay the reward she 
had promised. The afternoon of the next 
day he thought would be quite soon enough 
to “ find ” it. 

Meanwhile the next morming Ben strolled 
over to the tavern, thinking he might find 
Winchester. But that young man had 
out on a fishing excursion, and had left word 
to that effect with the landlord. 

So Ben strolled down to the river. It was 
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a delightful day, and the desire seized him to 
“go in swimming.” Though he cared little 
for other athletic exercises he was fond of 
swimming, and quite a fair swimmer. 

Now, as Ben’s ill luck would have it, Sam 
Selwyn chanced to be in the woods quite 
near by, and saw Ben undress and go into 
the water. He was not fond of Ben, and he 
was fond of a practical joke. Besides, he had 
Leen for some time wanting to pay off Ben 
for the share he had in making John’s life 
uncomfortable. A plan suggested itself to 
him. 

“Til do it! he exclaimed, his eyes 
twinkling with merriment. 

He ran home, it was but a quarter of a mile 
distant, dashed up stairs, and from an upper 
room took a faded calico dress and hoopskirt, 
and rolling them up made his way swiftly 
back to the river. He went up to the place 
where Ben had deposited his clothes, took 
away his coat, vest and pantaloons, put the 
gown and hoopskirt in their place, and quick- 
ly departed. Ben’s clothes he laid away in 
the hollow trunk of an old tree not more than 
two rods distant. But in doing so a folded 
paper slipped out of the coat pocket. Sam’s 
attention was drawn towards it, for it looked 
like the legal papers of which his father had 
so many in his office. Opening it under an 
impulse of curiosity, his face instan.ly glowed 
with an expression of the most earnest and 
enthusiastic joy. 

“By all my lucky stars!” he exclaimed, “if 
this isn’t the lost will. It will set John all 
right. I wonder how that scamp got hold of 
it!” . 

Sam put the will in his own inside coat 
pocket, and buttoned up his coat to make 
sure that it was safe. He wanted to go at 
once and communicate the joyful discovery 
to his father, but he also wanted to enjoy 
Ben’s dismay when he found his clothes gone. 
This he could not forego on any account, and 
that he might be an unseen witness of all 
that occurred he climbed the large tree whose 
thick-leaved branches hid him well. - 

In about ten minutes Ben emerged from 
the water. He at once proceeded to the spot 
where he had left his clothing. In ludicrous 
perplexity he gazed at the remarkable change 
which had taken place. He lifted the gown 
and skirt, and found that his shirt, collar, hat, 
stockings and shoes were untouched. 

He put on his shirt and stockings, and 
called out, angrily, thinking the author of the 
trick might be within hearing: 


“ Bring back my clothes.” 

But no reply was made. 

“Bring back my clothes?’ he called, 
louder and more angry accents. 

But again his reasonable request fell 
unheeded. 

“ Where are you, you rascal ?” he screamed, 
in very ill temper. 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” thought 
Sam, as he looked calmly down from a dis- 
tance of thirty feet upon Ben. 

Perhaps the scamp has hid my clothes 
somewhere about,” thought Ben. 

He proceeded to search in every direction 
he could think of. But the hollow tree, 
rather strangely, did not oceur to him. 

His anger and dismay increased as he found 
his search vain. 

“TI wish I had the mean rascal liere,” he 
excluimed. break every bone in his 
body.” 

“T don’t know about that, Ben Brayton’ 
silently commented Sam, at the top of the tree. 

“What shall I do?” thought Ben, gloomily. 

He sat down to consider. His situation was 
certainly an embarrassing one. Of course he 
could not go home in -his shirt, but the only 
alternative was to wear the odious gown. It 
was hard to make up his mind to that. He 
preferred to wait awhile to see if help would 
not come from some quarter. Sam began to 
get tired in his perch. 

“Why don’t the fellow dress and go home ?” 
he muttered. 

At length Ben made up his mind that it 
must be done, and with a hearty anathema 
‘on the author of his perplexity robed himself 
in the dress: Sam nearly exploded in laugh- 
ter as he saw Ben arrayed in the gown which 
fell lank around him. Ben gazed ruefully at 


his extraordinary figure, and then at the 


hoopskirt. He concluded that he would not 
look quite so badly with that addition. He 
therefore fitted it on as well as he could, and 
adjusted his dress by the help of some pins 
which Sam had providently supplied. 

“T wish I had a hood or something to hide 
my face,” muttered Ben, dismally. “I might 
pass for a girl then. Now folks will stare at 
me as if I was strange animal.” 

Certainly Ben’s black felt hat did not look 
much in keeping with the faded calico dress, 
now properly filled out by the hoopskirt which 
swayed from side to side as he walked. 

“O, it’s too rich!” murmured Sam, almost 
choking with suppressed laughter. “ What 
a sensation it will make in the village!” 
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Just then Ben’s foot, got caught in his 
hoops and he fell sprawling. He gathered 
himself up with furious energy, and did not 
observe that there wa: a conspicuous stain of 
mud on his dress. He took a roundabout 
way, so as to remain under cover of the woods 
as long as he could, 

“T must meet Ben, and congratulate him,” 
thought Sam. 

He scrambled down tan the tree, and 
made a short cut for the road, unseen by Ben. 
He posted himself at the place where Ben 
was likely to emerge. He walked along, ap- 


parently absorbed in thought, till he came 
face to face with Ben, who, very much 
ashamed of his appearance, was Walking # as 


See, there’s Miss Clark coming. If she don’t 
laugh Ill forfeit a dollar.” 

Miss Clark was one of the prettiest young 
ladies in the village, and to be seen by her 
was most humiliating. But there was no 
dodging it. She met Ben face to face, and, as 
might be expected, was moved to merriment. 

“Good-morning, Miss Clark,” said Ben, 
sheepishly. 

The young lady tried to say good-morning, 
but only burst into a fresh fit of mirth. 

Ben. walked on very much discomposed. 
He was still half a mile from home, and it was 
very probable that he would meet others. 

“I'd give fifty dollars to be safe at boine,” 
he groaned. 


BEN’S QUEER PREDICAMENT. 


fast as his embarrassing attitude would allow. 

“Good gracious, Ben Brayton,’ he ex- 
claimed, in affected amazement. “ What 
possesses you to go round in this style?” 

“T couldn't help it,” said Ben, ruefully, 
“Some scamp stole my clothes, and left these 
rags in their place. I was in bathing.” 

“ Really you cut the queerest figure!” said 
Sam, giving vent to his pent-up mirth. - 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at!” said 
Ben, sourly, 

“You would if you could only see yourself,” 
said Sam—and he shrieked with laughter 
again. 

“Do you mean to insult me?” said Ben, 
wrathfully. 

“Excuse me, Ben, but I really can’t help it. 


He had reason to say so.) Just then the 
scholars in the village school were sent out to 
their morning recess, They espied the strange 
figure, and instantly, boy-like, started in 
pursuit. 


“ Keep your distance!” said Ben, furiously, — 


to his young tormentors, 

“O my! what a fine young lady I am!” 
said one. 

“ How do you do this morning, Miss Bray- 
ton ?” said another. 

“What a becoming dress!” commented 
another, with much admiration. 

Ben gave chase to his tormentora, but, as 
might have been expected, not being accus- 
— to his attire, tripped and fell head- 
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Then a shout, long and loud, went up from 
the boys, the girls joining in the chorus. 
Ben could not stand it. He gathered up 


his skirts, and ran home with all the expedi- 


tion he was capable of. The old doctor met 


him, and gazed in wonder at the flying figure, 
not recognizing Ben in his new costume. He 
began to speculate whether it might not be 
an insane person, who had broken from his 
or her confinement. 

Panting for breath, Ben at length brought 
up at his own door. It was locked, Mrs Oak- 
ley having followed the old adage of “ shutting 
the stable door after the horse is stolen.” Ben 
rang a tremendous peal at the door-bell which 
was quickly answered by Hannah. 

When she saw the strange figure before 
her, she uttered a loud shriek, and fled with 
precipitation. 

Mrs. Oakley heard the bell and Hannah’s 
shriek, and came hastily to the bead of the 
stairs. 

“What does this ridiculous masquerading 
mean?” she demanded, sternly. 

“It means that I went in swimming, and a 
rascal stole my clothes,” growled Ben, pro- 
voked that he should be blamed for his 
misfortune. 

Then, for the first time, flashed upon Ben 
the crowning misfortune—that the lost will 
was in his coat pocket. Upon the recovery 
of that depended his chance of getting the 
two hundred dollars. He sank into a chair, 
pale with dismay. 

“Are you sick, Ben?” _— his mother, 
hastily. 

“No,” he said, “but I ae quick 
as possible, and go back and find my clothes 
if I can.” 

He dressed in nervous haste, and set out 
for the woods, This time he thought of the 
hollow tree. He found his clothes. He felt 
in the pockets, and found that everything was 
safe, including his watch and pocket-book. 

But the will was gone! Ben instituted a 
strict and careful search, but he found no 
traces of the lost document. . 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


A LETTER was at once despatched to John, 
from Squire Selwyn, requesting his immediate 
return to Hampton. 

Though no reason was assigned for the 
summons, John of course lost no time in 
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obeying. On the third day he was ae down 
at the lawyer's house. 
“O John, how glad I am to see you!” said 


Sam, in his delight flinging both arms around 


John’s neck, and giving him a warm embrace, 
John’s greeting was no less hearty. 
“Such news, John!” said Sam. 
“It isn’t the will?” inquired John, eagerly. 
“ But it is, though.” 
“Found ?” 


“Yes, and I found it. Didn't I tell youso! 
Don’t you remember my dream ?” 

“But perhaps it’s all a dream now.” 

“Well, if it is, it’s a substantial dream, and 
father’s got it locked up in his safe. You’re 
no longer dependent on Mrs. Oakley, and you 
can go to college with me, and—you don’t 
know how glad I am.” 

“Yes, I do,Sam,” said John. “You're just 
as glad as if it had happened to yourself, and 
that's what I expected of you. But you 


haven't told me how it was found yet.” 

“O, it was such fun,” said Sam. “Sit down 
here, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

It need hardly be said that John was 
amused by the story of Ben’s ludicrous em- 
barrassment, but he was surprised as well. 

“How could Ben have got hold of it? I 


don’t understand that.” 

“Nor I,” said Sam. “But as long as we’ve 
got it, we wont trouble ourselves about that.” 

It was decided that the next morning 
Squire Selwyn, accompanied by John, should 
call on Mrs. Oakley, and make arrangements 
founded on the new phase of affairs. 

Mrs. Oakley had not received intelligence of 
John’s return, and her surprise was accom- 
panied by a pervous sensation when Hannah 
came up to her chamber, and announced that 
Squire Selwyn was below, and Master John 
was with him. 

“ John Oakley?” she demanded, hastily. 

“Yes ma’am.” 

Mrs. Qakley entered the parlor with her 
old haughty step, and coldly bade the lawyer 
“good-morning.” Of John she took no 
notice. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Oakley,” said John. 

_ “So you have got back, have you?” she 

“Yes, he has got home to stay,” said Squire 
Selwyn, significantly. 

“With or without my permission, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. Oakley. 

“I don’t know that he needs anybody's 
permission to live in his own house,” said the 


lawyer. 
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“His own house!” repeated Mrs. Oakley, 
in a voice which despite her efforts betrayed 
some nervousness. 


“Yes, Mrs. Oakley. My object in calling 
upon you this morning is to apprise you that 
the will is found.” 

“What will?” she demanded. 

“Your late husband’s last will and testa- 
ment, in which he bequeaths this estate to 
his son John, here present.” 

“ Where’s the will?” 


“ Here,” said the lawyer, producing it. 

“Will you let me see it?” 

“Excuse me, but it must remain in my 
possession till it is publicly reas.” 

“ What reason have I for believing this to 
be a genuine document?” said Mrs. Oakley, 
sourly. It was foolish thus to contend, and 
she knew it, but it angered her that by the 
document she should be stripped of two-thirds 
of that she had come to look upon as her 
own. 

“TI am prepared to swear that it is the will 
which I drew up for your husband three 
months before his death.” - 

“TI suppose I am not to ask how it came 
into your possession ?” said Mrs. Oakley. “If 
it was concealed in this house, some one must 
have entered illegally, and made a secret 
search.” 

Mrs. Oakley fixed her eyes upon John, 
feeling satisfied that he had entered the 
house on the day she left her keys out, and 
opened her drawer, 

“If you think I had anything to do with it, 
Mrs. Oakley,” said John, “ you are mistaken. 
I only reached Hampton last evening, sum- 
moned by Squire Selwyn.” 

“T accused you of nothing,” said Mrs. Oak- 
ley, but she was greatly surprised. 

“As to who found ‘the will, Mrs. Oakley,” 
said Squire Selwyn, composedly, “I will only 
suggest that your son Benjamin can probably 
throw more light on this matter than any one 
else.” 

“Benjamin!” exclaimed Mrs. Oakley, 
quickly. 

“ Yes, I have reason to think he can give 
you all the information you desire.” 

Mrs. Oakley compressed her lips closely. 
Was it possible that Ben had found the will 
and deliberately carried it to Squire Selwyn ? 
Could he have sold her and his own interests 
to the enemy? No doubt, she argued, Squire 
Selwyn had bribed him at a heavy price 
to deliver it up. 

“I don’t understand this,” she said. “If 


Benjamin found the will, he should have 
brought it to me.” 


“As, of course, you would have placed it in 
my hands, there is no harm done,” said the 


lawyer, watching keenly the face that showed 
some discomposure as he spoke. “But you 
can settle that with Ben. I will merely read 
you the provisions of the will informally, 
previous to presenting it for provate.” 

To this Mrs. Oakley could make no objec- 
tion, though she was fully acquainted with 
the document to be read. 

It provided that the home estate, consisting 
of the family mansion, and lands situated in 
the town of Hampton, valued together at 
twenty thousand dollars, should go to John. 
Of the remaining estate, invested in stocks 
and bonds, valued at forty thousand dollars, 
one half was to go to John, and the remaining 
half to Mrs. Oakley. Squire Selwyn was ap- 
pointed executor, and guardian of John, until 
the latter should attain his majority. 

“If the will is genuine,” commenced Mrs. 
Oakley. 

“You certainly do not question my word 
to that effect?” said the Jawyer, gravely. 

“I have no right to stay in this house,” 
continued Mrs. Oakley. 

“IT am quite sure John would wish you to 
exercise your own choice in that matter.” 

“I shall not remain a tenant on sufferance,” 
said Mrs. Oakley, coldly. “Next week Ben- 
jamin and I go to the city.” 

“You will act your own pleasure, of 
course,” said Squire Selwyn, rather glad to 
hear it, if the truth must be told. 

Some other matters were discussed and 
they rose to go. John received no invitation 
to remain. 

“Iam afraid I must burden your hospi- 
tality, Squire Selwyn,” he said, as they left 
the house. ‘ 

“You are a welcome guest, and will always 
be, John,” said the lawyer. “Sam will be 
delighted at the arrangement.” 

“I don’t know how my aunt will manage 
without me,” baid John, “I was her business 
manager.” 

“Tt seems to me, John, that your aunt had 
better sell out her store, and come and keep 
house for you. You will have a large house, 
and you are not quite old enough to marry 
and go to housekeeping.” 

“ Not quite,” said John, laughing. 

“Your aunt will thus be relieved from 
business anxieties, and you are quite rich 
enough to provide for her and your cousins.” 
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“It is an excellent arrangement,” said 
John. “T’ll write to her at once,” 

John did write, and as might have been 
expected, his aunt was very glad to accept his 
offer, It was, of course, impossible jo doubt 
the validity of the will, and its provisions 
were, as soon as practicable, carried into 
effect. Mrs: Oakley removed to New York 
with Ben, and established herself at a board- 
ing-house. On some accounts it was an un- 
wise step. Ben, having nothing useful to do, 
grew dissipated, and contracted debts on all 
hands. In five years his mother’s twenty 
thousand dollars had dwindled to a few hun- 
dreds, and once more she found herself 
obliged to exert herself for a support, She 
opened a boarding-house, by means ef, which 
she managed to make a living.. As for Ben, 
who she foudly hoped would grow up a gen- 
tleman, he appears to be sinking deeper and 
deeper every day into worthlessness and dis- 
sipation. He has cost his mother many 
sorrowful hours,. 

Mr. Huxter is dead. Probably his excesses 
in drinking hastened his death. His poor 
wife was left quite destitute. When John 
heard cf her distress, grateful for her sym- 
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pathy at a time when he stood in need of it, 
he asked permission to help her. A certain 
sum is paid her annually by him which with 
her earnings as a dress-maker, a trade which 
she followed before ber marriage, she is able 
to make a comfortable living for herself and 
her children. 

John returned to his studies, and was ad- 
mitted to college with Sam, where both took 
a high rank. They graduated at the last com- 
mencement, and are now both studying law. 

Squire Bradley of Wilton, who was much 
impressed by the skill with which John 
ferreted out Mr. Hall’s rascality, is anxious to 
have John enter his office, but Sam who is 
unwilling to part with one who from boyhood 
has been his most intimate friend, insists that 

. John shall enter his father’s office with him 
after completing a course at acelebrated Law 
School where, they now are. Probably this 
arrangement will best: suit John. I have no 
hesitation in predicting for him a noble man- 
hood and an honorable career; In spite of the 

, gifis of Fortune that he possesses, I consider 
his warm and generons heart, his personal in- 

, tegrity, and his’ manly character, to be JoHN 
OAKLEY’S MOST VALUABLE INHERITANCE. 


LITTLE FLO IN DREAMLAND, 


BY J. J, COLBATH, 


Little “ Flo,” with curls of gold, 
And her cheek upon her hand, 
Now sees glories manifold 
In the realm of Slumber-land. 


Roves she there with buoyant feet, 
Neath the bending fragrant trees, 

Breathing balmy odors sweet, 
Borne on every passing breeze. 


Bird songs in the upper air 
Carol in her pleasant dream; 

Sweet flowers, bright beyond compare, 
Through the beauteous foliage gleam. 


Angel forms, on pinions light, - 
Guard her as she onward strays, 

While, before her open sight 
Scenes of radiant beauty blaze. 


Waters dash, with pleasant note, 
Down the rocks, as white as snow, 

And, like gentle music, float 
Through the dream of little Flo. 


See, about her mouth a smile, 
Bright as dimpling eddies are, 
And her little hands the while 
Reach for something here and there. 


Hark, she whispers, “ Mamma, dear!” 
Feeling for the parent hand, 

That had led her footsteps here, 
Still to guide her in that land, 


Not content the joy to bear, 
With the fullness of its bliss, 

Lacking in that realm so fair 
The fond mother-love of this. 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WIDLLIAN, 


Outen) upon a time there.was a large, square, 
old-fashioned house that, stood at the edge.of 
‘the pleasant town of Bingen, in the State of— 
well, no matter what. But, it was a beauti- 
ful State, and Bingen was a beautiful town. 
Moreover, so exceedingly fine and pleasant is 
everything connected with this story, the 
house I have mentioned was one of the most 


family, six older ones, almost grown up, ia 
a baby younger; but we don’t care much 
about them now. Our business is with the 
twins, 

Lute and Sadie were eight years old, and a 
month and a day besides, at the time I shall 
tell of; and the next day was going to be 


SANTA CLAUS GOES DOWN THE CHIMNEY, 


delightful houses that could possibly be lived. 
in, with square rooms all over it, and not a 
single little crampy side-room from top to 
bottom. It had big chimneys, and fireplaces, 
and great entries from side to side of the 
house, and a portico at one end, and a piazza 
at the other. To cap the climax, there was 
the prettiest pair of twins in that house that 
, ever lived in any house, I don’t care where it 
* may be. 

The names of these twins were Lute and 
Sadie Ellis. There were other children in the 

36 


It was a beautiful afternoon, if it was cold: 
and our little girls had been out sliding. ‘They 
had such a delightful time, sitting on the 
heels of their boots, and sliding down over the 
hard crust of the snow on a little hill at tle 
back of the house, and tumbling heels over 
head at the Bottom, that they forgot all abort 
‘supper. The san was setting, and the red 


‘light it threw made the snow-crust look pink, 
and set the windows of all the houses glitter 


ing like fire, and made the vane at the top vf 


the churchspire near by so bright that it was 
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like another sun up there in the shape of a 
half-folded fan, dazzling your eyes to look at. 
Nor did the two children escape that rosy 
light. Their red cheeks were redder, the 
lovely brown hair that escaped from their 
crimson hoods shone, in every wave and turn ; 
and as to the crimson hoods themselves, they 
were as bright as coals of fire, if the children 
had but known it. 

So, with all this fun and shine, they would 
have lost their supper if their Uncle Tom 
had not come out to the back door, and, put- 
ting his hands up about his mouth to round 
the sound out loud, shouted to them at the 
very top of his voice to come in. 

They went immediately; not because they 
wanted to, but berause Uncle Tom had just 
come from far away to make them a visit, 
and it wouldn’t do to be impolite to him. 

So in they went, rosy and glowing, and 
breathless, but with cold toes and fingers; 
only they didn’t mind that. The whole family 
gathered around the supper-table, and the 
sunset looked in and turned everything red. 
Even the delicious white bread looked as if 
it had been steeped in strawberry juice; and 
as to the children’s cheeks, cherries were 
nothing to them. 

They didn’t say much during supper. They 
let the older folks talk, and they ate, finding 
themselves hungry, now they came to think 
of it. Besides, they liked to hear Uncle Tom 
tell stories; for he was a sailor, and had been 
everywhere on earth. I don’t know but he 
had been to the moon. His face looked like 
the man in the moon, round, bright and 
laughing. I shouldn’t be surprised it lhe were 
the man in the moon, only he didn’t come 
down a bit too soon. He came at the right 
time to a T. 

I say that the twins didn’t talk much 
during supper. In fact, they said only one 
word, at the very end of supper. Then they 
both started, looked up from their plates, 
eried out, “O!” and, jumping out of their 
chairs, ran to the window. 

And there, just outside, and facing them, 
stood a man with a hand-organ, and a little 
girl with. a tambourine. They made the 
most splendid music, those two; though the 
hand-organ seemed to have a bad cold, and 
missed a note here afd there, and once in a 
while made an awful squeal by mistake. But 
for all that the music was glorious, and the 
twins almost looked their eyes out of their 
heads, and listened their ears off. You see, 


hand-organs didn’t come that way very often. 


Santa Claus's Cousin. 


After a while, the little girl outside came 
up to the window, and held out her tambou- 
rine; and Uncle Tom ran the window up and 
threw some money into it. 


“Wont you give us some supper?” asked 


the little girl, in pitiful tones. 
“Yes, come right in!” said Mrs. Ellis. 


They came in, a tired-looking old man, and , 


a tired, thin little girl; and they got a good 
supper for nothing. 
‘Then the man said: 

“Haven't you a shed where we can sleep? 
T am tired and poor, and I don’t know where 
to go.” 

Mr. Ellis spoke up at that, and said that 
the organ-player could sleep in the loft of the 
woodshed, where there was a good bed. “ But 
that poor little girl can’t sleep there,” he said. 

“ Every room in the house is full,” says Mrs. 
Ellis. 

Lute thought a moment, then whispered 
to her mother that the child might have a 
bed made up on the floor of hers and Sadie’s 
room. 

“Are you willing to have her there?” their 
mother asked, smilingly; and they said “ yes.” 

So after a while they had some more music, 
then some cider and apples, then the little 
ones went to bed, and were presently fast 
asleep, first having hung up their stockings, 
since Santa Claus might come, and making 
their visitor hang hers up too. The little 
stranger—Marie, her name was—had a nice 
bed close to the twins, and they gave her one 
of their pillows, and laid their two heads on 
the other, with their pretty faces close to- 
gether, and the blankets drawn up to their 
very noses. 

By-and-by all the house was asleep, and it 
came midnight. If they’d been awake, they 
would have heard through the still night air 
the finest silvery tinkling of bells that could 
be, and then a little crunching of the snow on 
the roof, and a beat df tiny hoofs, and then a 
voice saying “whoa!” with a pangs all round 
the word. 

Upon the roof had alighted a small sleigh 
with a high back, and eight reindeer instead 
of horses to draw it. This sleigh was filled 
full of all sorts of Christmas presents; and in 
the midst of them sat a little man with apipe 
in his mouth. 

As soon as the reindeer had stopped beside 
one of the big chimneys, the little man hop- 
ped out of the sleigh, pulled off his ontside 
fur hat and coat, looked to see that he was 
dressed fine, feather and all, slung a pack over 
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his shoulders, and getting into the chimney, 
slid down to the room where the twins slept. 

“Nice little girls!” said he, puffing away at 
his pipe; and reaching down their stockings, 
he began to put something into them. There 
was candy, and a pretty pin-cushion, and a 
picture-book in each. 

As he hung them up, he'spied another poor 
little striped stocking; and looking round to 
see whom it belonged to, he saw Marie sound 
asleep, with her short black rings of hair all 
tumbled about her tanned face. 

“OF says Santa Claus with a laugh, “so 

here’s a cousin of mine.” 


You see, about Christmas time Santa Claus 
calls all poor people his cousins, and he is 
pleased with whoever helps them. 

He took down the striped stocking, and 
filled it so full that it nearly burst. Then he 


fished a magnificent great doll out of his 


“T didn’t mean to give this,” he said. “But 
when folks are good to my cousins, they 
must be rewarded.” 

He laughed between the whiffs of his pipe, 
pulled a stocking a yard long out of his pack, 
pushed the doll into it, and hung it up with 
the toe just over Lute’s head. Then he took 


a slip of paper and wrote in great letters, 


“From Santy Claus,” and pinned that across 
the stockings. But he made the R and the 
8’s, and the N, and the L hind side before, 
just for fun, to see if the twins would know. 

When all was done, he stood before the 
fireplace a minute, smoking, and looking to 
see if things suited him. 

“All right!” says he. “Good-night, little 
girls! Good-night, cousin!” 

Before the last word was out of his mouth, 
he had whisked up chimney, jumped into his 
sleigh, and his reindeer were half way to the 
next house. You see, Santa Claus goes so 
fast that his heels smoke. 


The next morning Lute woke and saw the 
toe of the great stocking within an inch of 
her nose, and the beautiful face of the doll 
smiling down on her. The cry of delight she 
gave woke the others; and you had better 
believe that there were three merry children. 
They were so merry that they never thought 
to wish each other a merry Christmas till 
Uncle Tom put his head in the door and 
reminded them by éalling it out. 

Then the twins began to talk both together ; 
and even little Marie proudly showed her 
presents, 

“But you’re Santa Claus’s cousin,” said 
‘Uncle Tom, patting the little girl on the head. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE GNOMES. 


BY CHARLES FOLLEN LEE. 


* Shine, silver moon, in beauty shine 
Upon the wavelets of our Rhine, 
And then, Afura, robed in light, 

I pray thee rise and bless our sight. 
Queen of the river caverns bright, 
Afura, Afura, arise!” 

Tuvs sang Carl Strom, the fisherman, as 
he drew his boat to the shore one night, and 
prepared to return to his little white cottage, 
which faced the Rhine, as pretty a home as 
ever a fisherman could wish. Here he lived 
all alone, for he was the only child of a father 
~ and mother long since dead, and gained a 
livelihood by netting the fish in the river, 
with which he supplied the kitchens of the 
noblemen in the vicinity. He was a gay and 
sprightly lad, full of joy and frolic, and, as his 
boat drew near the shore, he burst forth into 
singing the song with which we have begun 
our story. It really was an invocation to the 
Queen of the Gnomes, who lived under the 
river Rhine, and one which his father had 
taught him many years before. Carl did not 
sing it because he believed the beautiful queen 
would arise at his call, but the tune was a 
charming one, he tfought, even if Afura was 
nothing but a myth. It was true that many 
of the peasants believed in her existence, and 
that she might be often seen, riding on the 
tops of the waves any clear moonlight night. 
Some said that a certain old graf or count had 
been entranced by her many years before, and 
had suddenly disappeared, whereto no one. 
knew. But Carl did not believe any of these 
stories, and merrily sang the song because it 
happened to please him. Again he sang it, 
as he drew his boat safely upon the land, and 
had hardly ended with the last line: 


“Afura, Afura, arise!” 


when he heard a voice, which seemed far 
down under the river, echoing the name of 
Afura. It startled him at first, but on re- 
flection he attributed it to his imagination, 
and proceeded to his éottage with his net 
over his shoulder, and a large string of fish in 
his hand. He had hardly taken a step when 
he heard strains of the sweetest music, and 
turning around in his surprise, he saw the 
surface of the river lighted up with flames of 


the most dazzling intensity, while there 
slowly arose to the top from the depths be- 
low, a most charming train of river nymphs, 
each one with a lyre in her hand. They were 
surpassingly lovely, but the beauty of none 
equalled that of the leader, whose charms 
were so engaging, that our fisherman fell 
upon his knees in awe and wonderment. 

He immediately conjectured that the lovely 
being was the river queen whom he had 
thoughtlessly invoked, and a shudder of fear 
ran through his frame. Perhaps his fate 
would be that of the old Rhine graf, and he 
would sink beneath the waves to arise no 
more. And yet the enchanting being before 
him would seem to banish all such fore- 
bodings, he thought, when he again looked 
upon her, her sweet face lighted up with the 
most pleasing smile. Her hair was the color 
of the stars of night, her eyes sparkled like 
the most brilliant diamonds, her cheeks 
blushed red as rubies, and her teeth were 
whiter than pearls. Aud this she sang as she 
arose in sight: 


“TI come, bold swain, I heard you call, 
Far down within my coral hall; 
My train prepared, I rise to sight, 
What wouldst thou have, good sir, to-night?” 


And when she had thus sung, her nymphs 
sang a chorus as follows: 


“She comes, she comes, 
The Queen of the Gnomes!) 
Prepare, prepare, 
Ye spirits of air! 
Afura, Afura, 
She comes! 
Queen of the Gnomes, 
Afura comes!” 


Carl was speechless, and ‘silently stared 


at the wonderful vision which greeted his 
eyes; and then, on a wave, the queen cried: 
“What wouldst thou have, good sir, to- 
night?” 
“Nothing, O mighty queen,” responded he, 
mustering enough courage to. answer her; “I 
invoked you in an idle moment, not deeming 
that so lovely a being was on earth.” As he 
spoke, he fancied that the cheeks of the queen 
were suffused with a slight blush, It might 
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nyinphs, she sang: 


“The coral cave await again 
Afura and her maiden train. 
Adieu, bold stranger, we must go 
To seek our magic realms below. 

Farewell! farewell!” 


And then her nymphs took up the chorus: 


“ Farewell, farewell, O stranger, now! 
Afura goes from sight, 

Just as yon lofty mountain's brow 
Is bathed in pale moonlight. 
Farewell, farewell! 

We beings dwell 

In coral caves. 
Shine then, moon, shine 
Upon the Rhine; 

Afura’s slaves 
Now sink from sight, 
Good-night! good-night!” 


The beautiful vision sank from view, and Carl 
rubbed his eyes in his astonishment. It was 
not a dream, for he could hear, even now, 
Afura’s name softly echoed along the shore, 
till the evening breezes whispered it, as they 
floated by, and as they sighed in the branches 
of the trees, the only burden of the strain was: 


“Afura, Afra!” 


Carl, the fisherman, was a changed person. 
Whereas he had formerly been gay and hap- 
py, he was now silent and sad. He went 
forth to his daily work with a heavy heart, 
and the mild-eyed lassies of the neighboring 
castle whispered among themselves, and with 
something of jealousy too, that Carl was in 
love with some one. 

A month passed by, and every day the fish- 
erman grew sadder. At length his spirits 
grew so oppressed, that he no longer delighted 
in anything. It affected him so, that his boat 
and nets were deserted, and he wandered 
drearily by the river shore, murmuring the 
name of the beautiful Afura, Yes, Carl had 
been smitten by her surpassing loveliness, and 
her image haunted him day and night. 

Another month went by, and a beautiful 
autumn night found our fisherman wander- 

ging, as usual, by the Rhine. The moon was 
shining brightly, as it did the evening when 
he had first seen the lovely Gnome. A gentle 
breeze was stirring, and, as he listened, he 
heard the word “ ” floating in the air. 


The Queen of the Gnomes, 


have been imaginary, he thought, but he 
grew bolder every moment. Afura’s face 
assumed a sadder aspect, and, turning to her 


Immediately something prompted him to in- 
voke her with the song which had summoned 
her before. His heart went forth in the 
strain, and, when he had ended with the 


words: 
“Afura, Afura, arise!” 
he heard an answer, as follows: 


“Tf thou wouldst see the queen again, 
Long must thou suffer toil and pain. 
Seek distant India’s golden strand, 

Is fair Afura’s high command, 

And learn what ’tis that rules the earth 
And gave the planets all their birth. 
Then will Afura hear thy call. 

Go, stranger, we have told thee all!” 

An Eastern sun was hotly shining on a 
sandy plain in far-off India. A solitary 
traveller was toiling by. That he was suffer- 
ing from the heat was appareut, for the 
perspiration streamed from his forehead, and 
his cheek burned with a hectic glow. An in- 
ward, as well as an outward, fire seemed con- 
suming him, but his. eye was still bright and 
determined, and he resolutely plodded on his 
way. A year had passed since he had re- 
ceived Afura’s command, and yet he had not 
found 

——“ what ’tis that rules the earth 

And gave the planets all their birth.” 


As he journeyed he met a Brahmin, garbed 
in all the austerity of his caste. Carl hailed 
him: 

“Cast thou tell me what rules the earth, 
my friend, and gave the planets their birth ?” 

“Ay,” answered the Brahmin, “that I can. 
It is Foree;” for he remembered the woes of 
India, that had been ruled by Force ever 
since the days of Adam. 

Carl thought a moment, and then ex- 
claimed: 

“I have found it; thank thee, friend, my 
mission is accomplished !” 

Back sped the fisherman to Germany, 
and, before many months were over, he stood 
again on the banks of the Rhine. He sang 
the invocation, and a voice inquired: 


“ Hast learned what ’tis that rules the earth, 
And gave the planets all their birth?” 


“Force,” answered the fisherman; and 
then the voice replied: 


“ Nay, nay, not Force, and India’s shore, 
O stranger, thou must seek ence more, 

If thou wouldst see Afura’s face. 

Hence, seek the Eastern land and race!” 
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The Queen of 


Another year rolled by. Carl wandered 
through the trackless depths of an Indian 
forest, footsore and weary, but with the fire 
of determination still flashing in hiseye. He 
met a usurer travelling to the city of the 
Great Mogul, with his person loaded with 
gold and diamonds, and nothing but Mammon 
ruling in his heart. Carl asked his question. 

“Gold,” answered the sordid man; “that 
ean do anything.” 

Our hero thought a while, and, being very 
tired of journeying so long and sv far, he con- 
cluded to return home, and give this as his 
answer. A year found him in the Rhine land, 
and, after invoking the queen, he gave gold as 
his answer to her question. Immediately he 
heard what seemed a sob of despair, and a 
sad, sweet voice cried out: 


“Know’st thon so little of the earth 
To think that gold could give it birth, 
Or frame the planets glittering high 
In yonder blue, ethereal sky? 
Hence! seek the Indian clime again, 
And suffer righteous toil and pain, 
Gold is but dross, and it can rule 
Naught, save the bosom of-the fool.” 


Years flew by, and Carl had become an ex- 
tensive traveller. All India kuew his face, 
for he had penetrated every region of her 
elime in search of the mysterious power 
which ruled the earth. 

One day, sad and weary, he sat down by 
the wayside to ponder over his unhappy lot. 
He was growing in years, and yet he had not 
found the object of his search. He looked 
about him. All nature was smiling. Every- 
thing seemed happy but himself. A herd of 
deer was perching near him, and he observed 
how carefully the hinds tended their young, 
led them to the sweetest grass, and sheltered 
them in the coolest retreats. What caused 
them to do this? he asked of himself. He 
saw a hamlet near him, where some happy 
mothers were sporting with their children in 
the sun. What made their faces beam so 
brightly upon their offspring? And why did 
the children return their looks with still 
sunnier smiles and joyful voices? He looked 
up into the blue sky above him, and then 
gazed at tature around him. Some beneficent 
spirit made this all, and why? All at once a 
new feeling warmed his weary heart. He 


bounded to his feet. He had found the object Carl. 


the Gnomes. 


of his search. His wanderings were ac- 
complished ! 


The full moon shone brightly, as of yore, on 
the face of the noble Rhine. Carl stood again 
on its banks, aud sang his invocation. Hardly 
had he done so when the sweet voice, now 
grown very familiar, inquired : 


“ Hast learned what "tis that rules the earth, 
And gave the planets all their birth?” 


“ Love!” cried the fisherman, exultingly. 

Immediately the whole river was lighted 
up, as with the brilliancy of day. Sweet 
music was on the air, and fragrant perfumes 
were floating all around. Afura arose with 
her train of nymphs, and all the inhabitants 
of her realm followed behind. The queen 
gave Carl a look of mingled love and joy, as 
he stepped into her chariot, formed of one 
entire pearl, and seated himself at her side. 
Tuning her lyre she sang: 


“ At last thou’st found what rules the earth, 
And gave the planets all their birth, 
Love made them all, God's love fur man, 
The essence of each holy plan. 

Force, giant Force, once ruled of old, 
With Mammon and his lust for gold; 
But with the Christ, began the reign 
Of happier, nobler times again. 
Love is the power by which he rules, 
Not Force or Goup, the arms of fools. 
Thon’st learned what ‘tis that made the 
earth, 
And gave the planets all their birth. 
Accept my hand, O loved one, then, 
We'll seek my happy realm again. 
Prepare, prepare! 
Ye sprites of air! 
She comes, she comes, 
Afura, Afura, 
Queen of the Gnomes, 
She comes!’ 


and then her nymphs took up the chorus: 


“Farewell, farewell! 
We beings dwell 
In coral caves. 
Shine then, moon, shine 
Upon the Rhine! 
Afura’s slaves 
Now sink from sight, 
Good-night! good-night!” 


And this is the end of the story of >. 
Queen of the Gnomes, and the Fisherman? 
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A POT OF GOLD AND A POT OF HONEY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


“Wuo ever saw such a splendid rainbow ?” 
said Nan. “And O Jack, it isso plain! We- 
could find the end of it easily! Who knows 
but we might find the pot of gold and the pot 
of honey, after all, if we should try ?” 

“ But it’s wet, and mamma wont let us go 
out,” said Jack, looking with bright, longing 
eyes over to where the rainbow was lost in 
the woods. “ But only see! it ends right there 
by that tallest pine tree; we could find it just 
as easy as nothing. Tom says that he doesn’t 
believe there is a pot of gold and a pot of 
honey there if we could find the end of a 
rainbow; he says it’s only one of Bridget’s 
stories.” 

“ Well, Tom doesn’t know quite so much as 
he thinks he does,” said Nan, tossing her 
head with infinite contempt. “Bridget 
doesn’t tell stories, and she knew somebody 
in Ireland who found the end of it, and found 
the honey and the gold too! O, such a lot of 
gold! enough to make him as rich as a king 
all the rest of his life, and the sweetest honey 
that ever was tasted. What lots of toys and 
candy a pot full of gold would buy!” 

Jack's eyes danced at the delightful pros- 
pect, and Nan hurried away to ask her 
mother if they might go out of doors to 
play. 

It wasn’t very wet, she thought, and if it 
was they could put on their rubbers. 

“Yes,” said she, “if it is quite done 
raining.” 

Nan thought it had, but there were a few 
bright drops falling in the sunshine,though not 
enough to hurt any one, however, and hew 
could they wait when every moment they 
expected the rainbow to melt away? So 
they put on their things as quickly as possi- 
ble, and hurried out and away towards the 
woods in great glee. , 

It was the most splendid rainbow that ever 
was seen. Every color imaginable in it, 
orange, and blue, and purple, and green, and 
crimson, and it was arched over the whole 
sky, one end looking as if it were fastened be- 
hind some far blue hills, the other dropping 
into the woods where Nan and Jack were so 
sure they should find it. It had been raining 
a perfect flood, and the fields sparkled as if it 


had rained diamonds. The wet bees were 
beginning to fly out of the daisies again, the 
buttercups flaunted jewels in their satin ears, 
and the wild roses blushed their brightest 
after their fresh morning bath, and O, how 
the bobolinks sang over the reedy meadows! 

“O Jack,” said Nan, “wont it be splendid 
if we find a whole pot full of gold ?” 

“ Yes, and the honey, too,” said Jack, who 
was by no means destitute of a sweet tooth, 
and if he could have had but one would have 
chosen the honey, I verily believe. 

“But you know, Jack,” said Nan, very 
gravely,* how mach good the money would 
do mamma. I have been thinking about it, 
and have concluded that I shan’t spend any 
of it myself, because I heard mamma talking 
with Uncle John, last night, and she said 
that she didn’t know how in the world she 
should pay the interest on the mortgage that 
was coming due next week, and that she was 
afraid we should lose the house and farm at 
last. Only think of it! I don’t know what a 
mortgage is, but I suppose it is something 
about the house that isn’t paid for. Don’t 
you see how pale and worried mamma looks ?” 

Yes,” said Jack, “but if we find so much 
gold as that we can take a little for candy, 
can’t we? Mr. Jones has got some splendid 
chocolate creams.” 

“1 shall give all mine to mamma,” said 
Nan; “but only see how fast the rainbow is 
fading away! We must hurry.” 

They reached the foot of the tall pine tree, 
at last, but alas! there was no sign of the end 
of the rainbow there, and scarcely a sign of - 
the rainbow overhead, only just a little 
shadow of crimson and orange trembling over 
the sunshiny sky. . 

“O dear!” said Nan, ready tocry. “Now 
we have lost it! Why didn’t we hurry faster! 
we might have known that the rainbow 
would only last for a few moments.” 

“Well,” said Jack, brightening up after a 
silent and doleful inspection of the scene. 
“ Here is where the end of the rainbow was, 
anyway, and here is a big stone; who knows 
but the pot of gold and the pot of honey may 
be undertit? I’m going to move it, if I 
can.” 


“ But you can’t,” said Nan, “ it is so heavy. 
I'll help you all I can, though.” 
It was heavy, though it was not so very 


large, and the children pulled at it along _ 
time without stirring/it an inch. Then they 


sat down to rest awhile, and began to renew 
their efforts. At last they succeeded in mov- 
ing it a little, and after tugging until they. 
were purple in the face it yielded, as what 
stone wouldn’t to such persistent efforts? 
and rolled over, greatly to their delight. But 
after all there was nothing under it, except 
the moist, black earth, and a quantity of 
ugly-looking bugs, which were hurrying away 
as fast as they could go. 

“Ugh!” said Nan. “Let’s go away. I 
can’t bear to see those dreadful creatures!” 

“No,” said Jack, stoutly.- “I’m going to 
dig into the ground, and see what there is 
there. Of course the pot of gold and the 
pot of honey wouldn’t be left. standing out 
here all uncovered. Anybody might find 
them then!” 


“Well,” said Nan, “but you haven’t any 
shovel. We must go home and get one.” 
. “IN go,” said Jack, “ youcan wait here.” 
Nan was half afraid to wait there alone, in 
the dark. woods, but Jack was determined 


that she should do so, 


* Because,” said he, “some one might come 
while we are both gone, and take the gold 
and honey away, if they are there.” 

He wasn’t gone long though, and with high 
hopes began his labor, which was labor in- 


deed, for if the treasures were there they 
were buried very deeply, 


“O dear,” said Nan, “it’s no use! There’s 
nothing there.” 
. But Jack wasn’t to be discouraged so soon: 
He worked with such a will that his little 
round face was fairly purple with exertion, 


and his arms ached so. He declared that he 
wasn't tired a bit, though, and wouldn't let 


Nan help bim, though she was eager todoso. 

“Perhaps you'll dig down into Fairyland,” 
began Nan, again, looking frightened. “Nora 
says it’s all Fairyland under ground in the 
woods.” 

Jack stopped for a moment, his eyes grow- 
ing wider and rounder. 

“ Well,” said he, at last, “I shouldn't won- 
der if the pot of gold and the pot of honey 
belonged to the fairies, anyway. Who else 
would leave them at the end of the rain- 
bow ?” 

“Then, if we find them, we mestn’t take 
them,” said Nan, gravely, “ because the fairies 
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might not like it, and would do us some harm. 
Of course, we shan’t find anything, though. 
I think we may as well go home, Jack.” 

“No,” said Jack, “I’m going to dig a little 
while longer.” f 

And he did, and after awhile his shovel 
touched something hard—something that 
rattled ! 

. “What's that?” said Nan, breathlessly. 

“I don’t know,” said Jack, “but I guess it 
is the pot of gold, or maybe the honey!” 

At last the eager, tremulous little hands 
pulled out of the moist, black earth an old, 
earthen teapot, which was very heavy, and 
full of something that clinked together, like 


ever and ever so many gold pieces. The 
children hardly dared to lift the lid, but stood 
for some moments regarding it and each 
other with very pale, eager, astonished little 
faces. 

Then Jack took courage, and peeped in, 
and Nan ventured to look over his shoulder, 


The woods rang with their mingled exclama- 
tions of delight, for what do you suppose it 
was but a veritable pot of gold, with O, so 
many shining pieces of money in it, and there 
was some silver too—great, heavy dollars and 


half dollars with eagles on them, such as the 
children had never seen before! 


“Come,” said Nan, “let’s take it right home 
to mamma. How glad she will be!” } 

“But we must find the honey first,” said 
Jack, seizing the shovel again. “I’m go'ng 
down to the store to-night. Hope those 


chocolate creams aren’t all gone.” 


Nan wasn’t inclined to wait for the honey, 
but Jack insisted’ on doing so, digging away 
into the ground again for dear life. But it 
was all in vain, there was no pot of honey to 
be found, and Jack’s arms ached so that he 


could not use them another moment. Nan 


offered to carry the heavy pot of money home 


herself, but he would not have been deprived 
of that honor for worlds. 

“Sée, mamma, we found the pot of gold at 

the end of the rainbow. Nora told us about 
it, you know,” they began, together, rushing 
into the house, all out of breath. 
' “What!” she exclaimed, lopking curiously 
at the bright, eager, flushed faces, and the 
little, soiled hands, bearing the dirty teapot, 
with such a triumphant air. “Where in the 
world have you been, and what have you 
there ?” 

“Peep in and ste, mamma!” said Nan, 
lifting the lid. 

Mamma did peep in, and couldn't believe 
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her own senses when she saw such a great, 
pile of shining gold and silver pieces. 

“Children, where did you get this?” she 
said, growing pale. 

“Why,” said grandma, coming in just then, 
“that looks just like my old teapot that I lost 
so long ago, before your grandpa died. I 
never saw one with the lid just like that one 
before !” 

“Pooh! the old teapot isn’t anything,” 

. said Jack, “ but you just look and see what is 
inside, grandma! We found it at the end of 
the rainbow. The fairies left it there, I 
suppose,” 

“The Lord be praised!” said grandma, 
fervently. “The lost money which we have 
suffered for so long is found, at last. I always 
told you, Mary, that it would be found some 
day.” 

Then Jack and Nan had to tell their story, 


from beginning to end; such a marvellous 
story as it was, all mixed up with rainbows 
and fairies—wondering the while how grand- 
ma and mamma could weep at such good 
fortune. | 


“TI wish we could have found the honey,” 
said Jack, a little regretfully, in conclusion. ~ 

“T can hardly believe my own senses,” said 
mamma, wiping her tears away. “I knew 
that father must have hidden the money 
somewhere, though, a little while before he 
died.” 

“Your poor grandfather, my dears,” she 
said, turning to the children, “was subject to 
fits of insanity, and during the last one, from 
which he never recovered, he must have 
buried the money under the pine tree where 
you found it. He had been hoarding it up 
for many years; no one knew where he kept 
it, but after he died it was nowhere to be 
found. How strange that Nora’s fairy story 
should have led to its recovery!” 

Nan and Jack were not quite pleased with 
this literal translation of the fairy story, 


though it was almost too good to be true, 


after all. Mamma did not look worried any 
more; the interest on the mortgage was paid, 
Nan had a new doll, with a truly waterfall, 
and Jack any quantity of chocolate cx 


THE GREAT LESSON. 


THE first lesson that a young man should 
learn is that he knows nothing. The earlier 


and the more thoroughly learned this is the 
better. A home-bred youth growing up in 


the light of parental admiration, with every- 
tk®ng to foster his vanity and self-est » is 


not become noticeable until he does some- 
thing to prove that he is of some use to 


society. No recommendation or introduction 
will give him this or ought to give him this; 


he must do something to be recognized as 
body 


surprised to find and often unwilling to ac- 
_ knowledge, the superiority of people. But he 
is compelled to learn his own insignificance; 


his airs are ridiculed, his blunders are ex- 


posed, his wishes disregarded, and he is made 
to cut a sorry figure, until his self-conceit is 
abashed and he keenly feels that he knows 
nothing. 
' When a young man has thoroughly com- 
prehended the fact that he knows nothing, 
and that intrinsically he is but of little value, 
the next lesson is that the world cares nothing 
about him. He is the subject of no man’s 
overwhelming admiration; neither petted by 
‘the one sex nor envied by the other, he has 
to take care of himself. He will not be 
noticed until he becomes noticeable; he will 


The next lesson is that of patience. A 
man must learn to wait as well as to work, 


and to be content with those means of ad- 


vancement. in life which he may use with 
integrity and honor. Patience is one of the 
most difficult lessons to learn. It is natural 
for the mind to look for immediate results. 

Let this, then, be understood at starting; 
that the patient conquest of difficulties which 
rise in the regular and legitimate channels of 
business and enterprise is not only essential 
in securing the success which a young man 
seeks in life, but essential also to that prepa- 
ration of the mind requisite for the enjoyment 
of success, and for retaining it when gained, 
It is the general rule in all the world and in 
all time, that unearned success is a curse. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Corn Caxe.—Take three pints of sour 
cream, two eggs, a small teaspoonful of soda, 
and salt enough, all stirred nicely together, 
Then stir slowly two handfuls of flour, and 
corn meal enough to make a batter about as 
thick as fur buckwheat cakes, This must be 
well beaten and stirred. Melt in a large bread- 
pan about the third of a pound of sweet but- 
ter; pour the batter in, and stir well, so that 
the butter mixes thoronghly all through it. 
Have the oven hot enough that it will go right 
to baking, keeping up a steady heat, and it will 
be done delicious, and tender, and crispy, in 
half an hour. Cut it out in squares, like gin- 
gerbread, and serve hot. For plainer cake, use 
buttermilk instead of cream, and meat-drip- 
pings instead of butter. 


ror Roast Lams.—Take 
one-third onions to two-thirds cucumbers, and 
spearmint, green peppers, and mustard, chop 
finely together, put into a jar, and add strong 
vinegar and salt; cork it up, aud in a few days 
it will be fit for use. 


GINGERSsNAPS.—Two cups of molasses, one of 
lard, one of water, one teaspoonful of ginger, 
one teaspoonful of saleratus, and a little salt; 
‘enough flour to thicken; knead well, roll thin, 
cut out with cake-cutter or teacup, and bake 
in a quick oven. 


CaKkzE.—Beat well together two eggs, 
one and a half cup of sugar, a little salt, a 
little nutmeg, one tablespoonful of butter, one- 
half teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved in one 
cup of milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tar- 
tar mixed with two and a half cups of fluur. 
It should be baked as soon as it is mixed. 


Inpran Custarp Pupprxe.—Four heaping 
table-spoonfuls of Indian meal, one egg, to one 
quart of milk; salt and spice; sweeten to 
taste. Beat the egg and meal together and 
pour in the milk, and stir twice while baking, 
Bake one hour slowly. 


Puppme.— Four ounces of apples 
finely minced, the same quantity of currants, 
cleaned and dried, and of grated bread, two 
ounces of raisins, stoned and minced, two of 
pounded loaf sugar, half a rhatmeg grated, a 
little candied orange or lemon-peel, four well- 
beaten eggs, one ounce and a half of melted 
butter just warm; mix all the ingredients well 


together, and boil it in a buttered shape for 
four hours. If the pudding does not fill the 
shape, add a slice of the crumb of bread at the 
bottom, Serve with a sweet sauce. 


Pivum Puppixe wirHovt Ecos. — Half a 
pound of grated bread, a quarter of a pound of 
finely-minced suet, a table-spoonful of flour, 
half a pound of currants cleaned, rather more 
than two ounces of brown sugar, a glass of 
brandy; mix all together with a sufficient 
quantity of milk to make it into a stiff batter; 
boil it in a cloth for four hours. It may be 
baked, adding half a pound of stoned raisins, 
and a little candied orange and lemon-peel. 


Potato Pupprye.—Boil three large, mealy 
potatoes, mash them very smoothly, with one 
ounce of butter, and two or three table-spoon- 
fuls of thick cream; add three well-beaten 
eggs, a little salt, grated nutmeg, and a table- 
spoonful of brown sugar, Beat all well to- 
gether, and bake it in a buttered dish, for half 
an hour. A few currants may be added to the 
pudding. 

Grovunp Rice Puppino, ricn.—Stir into a 
quarter of a pound of ground rice a pint and a 
half of new milk; put it into a saucepan, and 
keep stirring it till it boils; then add three 
ounces of melted butter, the same quantity of 
sugar, half a grated nutmeg, and a teaspoonful 
of grated lemon-peel; mix it very well, and 
when cold, add the well-beaten yolks of four, 
and the white of one egg, with a glass of . 
ratafia, and half a one of orange-flower or 
rose-water; bake in a dish lined with puff paste 
for three-quarters of an hour, Before serving, 
strew over the top grated loaf sugar. 


AppLe Prie.—Pare, quarter and core the ap- 
ples; cut them into thin bits. Put into the 
bottom of a pie-dish a table-spoonful of brown 
sugar, with a teaspoonful of grated ginger and 
lemon-peel, then a layer of apples, and so on 
alternately, till the dish is piled as. full as it 
will hold, The next day wet the rim of the 
dish, line it with puff or tart paste, brush it 
with water, and cover it with paste; press the 
edge all round, notch it with a paste-cutter, 
and make a small hole with the point of a 
knife in the middle. It may be seasoned with 
two table-spoonfuls of lemon or orange mar- 
malade, pounded cinnamon, mace and cloves, 
in addition to the ginger and lemon-peel. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Atmost Marrrep.—A few evenings since, a 
young lady and gentleman made their appear- 
ance at the office of a New Orleans Justice of 
the Peace. The evident youthfulness of the 
twain, combined with a naivete air about them, 
led the good justice to believe they wished to 
be married. It was, therefure, with a pleased 
expression of countenance he inquired what he 
could do for them? 

“We have a service to ask your honor,” re- 
plied the youth, a little diffidently, and blush- 
ing perceptibly. 

“Ah yes, I understand,” smilingly remarked 
the urbane magistrate; “you wish me to do a 
little work for you. Just give me your names, 
will you?” 

These were furnished him, and after writing 
something on an official blank, he requested 
them to stand up, This was done. 

“ Now join your hands together.” 

This injunction, too, was complied with, 
Solemnly straightening out his visage, the 
magistrate commenced: 

“Tt is not good for man to live alone, nor for 
a woman eithe?.” 

“ But I don’t live alone,” interrupted the fair 
one, showing evident symptoms of fright; “I 
don’t live alone!” 

_ “Don’t interrupt me!” sternly rejoined the 
magistrate; “therefore, it not being good for 
man and woman to live alone, do you, sir, take 
this woman whom you hold by your right hand 
to be your lawfully wedded wife?” 

“No!” thundered the gentleman. 
confound you, she’s my sister!” 

“ What did you come here for, then?” cried 
the appalled magistrate, “if not to get mar- 
rig?” 

The business was quickly explained, and 
the justice, while hastening through with it, 
resolved that in future he would not + ome 
8o precipitate. 


“Why, 


A Humsve.—At one of our fash- 
fonable churches, on Sunday night, a bug, a 
little smaller than a bird, dropped in, and after 
warming himself over twent, or thirty of the 
gas burners, took a seat on the edge of the gal- 
lery to cool. While engaged in fanning him- 
self, and looking around from his elevated 
roost for more business, he spied the shining 
bald pates of the more venerable of the mem- 
bers. This was evidently the fan he had been 
looking for, and dropping from his position, 
commenced sailing from head to head, tapping 


each with the gentleness of a brickbat, and 
causing the wildest skirmishing on the part of 
the defenceless victims. One old gentleman, 
upon getting his tap, evidently thought the 
gallery had fallen in, and commenced calcu- 
lating his life insurance. The bug presently 
sailed for the gallery, and in a few minutes a 
hysterical movement on the organ showed that 
he had gone for the organist and got him. 
This, as far as heard from, was his last visit, as 
the seryices presently closed. 

Reomentat Recret.—The drill-instructor 
of an old regiment of the line—one.of the old 
stamp of martinet sergeants—who was the ter- 
ror of every recruit, and the remorseless tyrant 
of the awkward squad, was putting a firing 
party through the funeral exercise. Having 
opened the ranks, so as to admit the passage of 
the supposed cortege between them, the in- 
structor ordered the men to rest on their arms 
reversed, Then, by way of practical explana- 
tion, he walked slowly down the lane formed 
by the two ranks, saying, as he moved: 

“Now I am the corpse. Pay attention,” 

Having reached the end of the party, he 
turned round, regarded them steadily with a 
scrutinizing gye for a moment or two,and then 
remarked, in a most solemn tone of voice: 

“ Your ‘ands is right, and your ’eads is right; 
but you ’av’n't got that look of regret you 
ought to ’ave.” 


A Woman.~A whining, peevish 
man, who was always trying to get on the sick 
list, although apparently as healthy as any 
man in the army, went to the chaplain one day 
in his doleful style, and requested that a letter 
be written to his wife, telling her of his condi- 
tion. “Tell her, chaplain,” said the soldier, 
“that Iam too sick to write myself, and have 
got you todo it for me. Tell her I have al) 
kinds of diseases, and am near -my last hour. 
Tell her that I should die to-day, I’m sure, but 
for the desire I have to wait and see her once 
more before I die.” The chaplain wrote as di- 
rected, and after a few days he called the 
would-be-sick soldier to his tent, and handed 
him this answer to his mournful letter: 

_ “Rev. ——: Dear Sir—Tell John not to wait 
for me, as I baye already set up  tasateataonain 
with another man,” 


The cause of the degline of the stage is now 
attributed to the increase of horse-railroads, 
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